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HET HER. Truth ought ab- 
ons, and 
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to conſequences 2: 
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. * * tw 


as * [ 5 evil. 


0 Whoever takes the latter to be juſti- f 
Sable, does fo, becauſe he apprehends 
- that more good, upon the whole, is 


promoted and preſerved, or evil avoid - 


N nn attachment to Truth. 


wo-which-all is to be referred,. and in 
Which both parties will agree, let us 


eratmine the-queſtion on this principle, 


| — that iy ſuch as ene 


** 


end, by ſuch liberty, than by an uni- 


er rather univerſal, Goods is a principle 


diſtant (as well as the more immediate) 
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Vos all niankind, in an nitivhicind. 
and commerce with one another; nor 
| have they ever dared to proſeſs the con- 

trary 3 but if falſhood has at any time 
deen practiſed, it has always been under 

the guiſe of Truth: otherwiſe, the effects 
- expected from it would be unavoidably 


fruſtrated ; and ſo neceſſary is the ap- 
ts OY that on che 


. 1 | 

ceit, or are inſtigated by hope or fear: | 
and then, with what reluctance, dif- 
eulry, ede f is the firſt lye 
ronounced? What uneaſy ſenſations 
— "urkd/refeBions' follow te? 
There is ſomething in it ſo repugnant 
to the natural rectitude of the human 
bert, that ode may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
many have paſſed their lives without 
ever having been 3 of a vilful, 
ptecheditared falſhood. weten 
Exery one expects to ng believed in 
Whatever he afferts : hence the indig- 
_ (not to be pardoned) of being 
harged with a lye.— And in like man- 
ner everyone expects Truth from others, 

and very juſtly thinks himſelf ill-rreated 
when deceived ; inſomuch that ir _ 
11567096 ed mere the moſt ſtr 
—. 1 Eto, So, 4 6 mean 


. 6 ; + Bs 
mean to reſerve it to him along at 
the ſame time that he would be much 
offended with thoſe who ſhould deceive 

him, eſpecially in an affair that nearly 
concerns him, and in regard to which 
he had diſcovered great ſolieitude and 
anxiety; tho? ſuch as theſe are the very 
caſes wherein it is pretended that 1 
may be prudent and juſtifiable. 

Truth is the foundation of 1 mu- 
tual confidence ſo eſſential to the well- 
being of Society, and without it there 
would be nothing but continual diſ- 
truſt, jealouſy, and hatred among men; 
it is the band of communĩitxʒ. 
and to preſume upon it, in all our 
dealings with one another, where we 
have not experienced the contrary; or 
| 8 been fo often deceived as - 
»; 
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quences are fo much more elegible. 
There is in the breaſt of him who 
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the lyar has a very different feeling | 
. within; and cannot wholly diveſt him- 

weit of the dread of being de 
andeven finds himſelf below the meaneſt _ EY Co 
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the diſpute. is between ſuch) we m 
not depend on our beſt friends, he 
might, out of tenderneſs or prudence, - - 
; —ůů rn, 
or ſuch as, in their opinion, might in- 
fure ee tranquillity z and after 
— would no more 62 believed, 
eſpecially in the moſt intereſting caſes: |. 
whereas if it were à received maxim 
that it is inconſiſtent with virtue ta 
deceive in any caſe, we ſhould. place , 
entire confidence in every good man * 
. and ſhould reſt fatisfied in whate.. 


: Beſides, i it 5 . an A 
and prudent, it muſt alſo to che weak 
and fooliſh, to act on the ſame maxim. 
| who may do as much miſchief, as che. 

others hope to do good, by this licence +. 
S B 4 for 
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:"Qween- the wiſe 2 fooliſh b Whereas 
if Truth be indiſcriminately taught as 
the only role of all, r will 
alſo be àvoided. 
Again; if it tas 
n, is right, ' whoſoever ſpeaks falſely, 
that ue be une Which 3 3 
to be right which „ hints 
The general ſenſe of e has 
been ſufficiently illuſtrated, on this point, 
in the many martyrdoms to all Religi- 
Sions, not only by the martyrs them- 
ſelves, but alſo by their perſecutors; for 
as the former thought themſelves in 
bound to ſeal the Truth with © 
rather than ſave their lives, n 
ſo the latter have made 
nk a (his and unjuſt means, a2 
ut .argpment- to: bring chem, | 
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| "et requires, and it is to be OE 


I All governments have thought it 
neceſſary to require this, and to depend 
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over to What they in general a» firmly. 
be lieved to be the Truth, and for 
n ſome of them have alſo ſuffered 


No though different 


and - contrary tenets could not be 
_ equally true, that affects not this rea- 
ſoning; for it is not abſtract Truth, as 
ſuch, that is the ſubject öf our debate, 
or which is to be maintained by us, 
but moral Truth, or what we believe 
to be ſuch; it is our veracity and ſin- 


cerity that we are to maintain at all ha- 


zards, and never to . to n : 


what we do not believe. 
This the Chriſtian - Religion ables 


all other religions enjoin the ſame. - 


# 
-Y 1 


Fab ſw). 
de none, if good men thought them- 


ſelves at liberty to ſwear or promiſe 

any thing without regard to Truth, or 

ant hes it, or with intention to 
break ſuch oaths and promifes ; and 
every honeſt man will think himfelf 
bound by his word or Os as truly 
25 by his oath. 

It Ge rec at os- che 0 | 
to alledge how lightly ſome have fer 
by their oaths of this, or of any 
other kind; the appeal is here made 
to men of probity and conſcience. 

After all, it will be urged, by thoſe = | 
who copjend for the latirude diſputed, — | 
bat they infift om a general regard to p 
Truth as well as we; but that they ſup- | 
pale we exeraordinary eaſes may be 
excepted from the general rule, and par- 
gicularly ſuch as follow: theſe therefore! 
- -» a And 


Obes. „ * 
—_— 


u 
And firſt, the caſe of 4 phy ſician. 
with his patient, may be propofcd.— 
He, out of prudence or tenderneſs; con · 


ceals his real ſentiments of thereaſe 
from his patient, thaugh urged - and 
conjured by him in the ſtrangeſt man · 
ner, and endeavours to make him bo- 
lieve himſelf much betier than he really: 
is 5 and the rather, as the opinion of 
the patient may poſſibly comtihute t- 
his recovery, at leaſt to his preſent 
tranquillity, while the phyfician per- 
haps has little, or no hopes. Now if 
the patient believes him, it is owing to 

the opinion he has of the phyſician's 
veracity, which; if forſeited before, 
would now be ſuſpected, and his aſſur- 
ances ineffectual ; this ſhews the ne- 
cellity af his having formerly acted on 
the principles of Truth, ſo that falſbood.. 


* > * 
A Jo  * "a 
- 4s y 4 - 


6 


e eee | 
of veracity, and will ſerve but once, 
whereas Truth ſerves for ever the ſame.. 
If, on the contrary, he is not believed, 
as he would not were it an avowed 
principle with the virtuous to preſerve 
or quit Truth at pleaſure, the good he ; 
might propoſe would be entirely fruſ- 
trated ; and (which is till worſe) even ; 
though he ſpoke his real ſentiments ;. | 
for Truth itſelf Joſes its genuine efficacy 
by the admiſſion of this maxim, be- | 
cauſe there remains no criterion to wh 
ringuiſh it from falſhood ; beſides, it 
highly probable that for his own — — 
and reputation, as a ſkilful man, he «4 
would give his real ſentiments to thoſe 
about the patient, leſt he ſhould die, 
when he had declared there was no 
danger. And thus, in preſerving the 
* 5 8 * 
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reputation of his ſkill, he would (even 

with them) forfeit that of his veracity, , 

and theſe would never believe him 

again, on a like occafion'; ſo that for 

one temporary advantage obtained, if 

it be ſuch, which however is not grant- 4 

ed, many OE EE would 

be incurred. 

The dd treating children may 

' ſerve as another inſtance. It is pre- 
ſumed, that they cannot be educated, 
nor managed, without ſome deceit ;" it 
may be neceſſary to give a child phy- 
fic, in order to which; it is offered as 

| food, or perhaps as ſomething ſtill 

aſant, to allure it. Very well; 

the child, on taking it, finds it unplea- 

| b. +1 and different from what was __ 
don't ov mw next time; | however, 4 

eee e e e g 


Fg 1 
5 SLY bf 


Den dun b for his . or 
A chat will not do, mult uſe authority. 
— force; — will 40. 


— firſt time; ae me · 
thod muſt now be uſed, might have 
better ſerved then, for theſe reaſons; 1. 
That deceit will anſwer the purpoſe but 
once, as hath been obſerved ; 2. That 
by it you forfeit your credit with the 
child, who will afterwards ſuſpe& even 
food, or other things, on certain occa- 
Bons, to be phyfic ; at leaſt will not 
_ confide in you, knowing you make no * 
ſcraple of deceiving; and 3. The child 5 : 
is hereby taught to deteive you, for one 
of theſe reaſons . 4 good * 
| bir ding, be · 


* 


F E B . 
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4 lieves it no crime, ſince you act thus: 


or if he conceives a diſlike, and enter- | 
think he may deceive you, who have 
_ deceived him; beſides all this, if the 
child has ſenſe (and many have it car- 
lier than is imagined) he muſt hate, 
or deſpiſe a perſon who. treats him 
' with ſo much contempt. Wherefore 
| when perſuaſion, for his own good, fails, 
| (which ſeldom would) if then autho- 
rity, ot even force, were uſed, he would 
much more ealily forgive that, and be 


reconciled to the perſon who firſt offered 


arguments, and appeared to be con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of force, before 


e nnen 


_ reverence Truth. 


Another iaſtance may FR — 
(nf «pero war e who, in- 


1 


er his father, : Frien 
&c. require him to promiſe, or ſwear; 
not to diſcover ſuch their inten- 
tion, nor to prevent the perſon from 
going where he muſt neceſſarily fall 
‚ into their hands. It may be urged 
chat, in this caſe, the life of his father 
&c. as well as his own, is in danger 
if he refuſes; but if he complies, he 

firſt ſecures his own, and is thereby 
enabled to ſecure that of his father, &c. 
and in lying, or ſwearing falſely, he 
only deceives villains, who have no right 
to the Truth. Now for the preſervation 
of life, all lawful and honourable 
means are to be employed; but as 
death is inevitable, at one period abſo- 
lutely, at another conditionally; and as 
in the former, no means can prevent 
ſo in the latter no diſhonourable 
or 


A; * 
4 * 


1 


or unlawful means ought to be em 
ployed, a wiſe and good man ſhould 
_ reſign himſelf to whatever happens, 


even to death itſelf, when he ſees it 


cannot be avoided but on condition 
of forfeiting his virtue and integrity, 


with the ſame determination and reſo- 
lution as when it approaches abſolutely, 
and without condition; in either caſe, 
his time is come, and he who preſerves 
| his conſcience - unſtained to the laſt, 


dies happily, whether ſooner or later; 


but he who prolongs his life by baſe, 
unworthy, and wicked means, only ren- 


ders ſuch remainder miſerable, at beſt, 


beſides what may be apprehended here- 


after ; therefore he ought not to ſwear 
or promiſe, be the conſequence what it 
will, but either fly, if he can, or de- 
Nor. I. 8 
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fend himſelf, or take his fate, Gnce be 

muſt part with his life, or his virtue. 
And as to the other argument, that 
hs ruffians have no right to Truth, it 
is granted; but it can never follow from 
hence, that we may Twear what we do 
not intend to perform ; for this would 
be owning their right to Truth in the 
| firſt inſtance, and then defrauding them. 
of that acknowledged right; nor would 
they (even ſuch men as theſe) require, 
or depend upon an oath, if they, as 
well as the reſt of the world, did not 
eſteem it an obligation that no good 
man —— to eee debe that 
— would fait of the effe it 
_ dught to have, if this principle” 50 
admitted : it is not therefore for the fake 


(th pope, ory right he the 


b * PIER 
2 * 418 _—_ 


can claim, but 856 our own ſakes, and 
for that of Truth itſelf, and the va- 
luable effects of it, that we dare not be 
guilty of perjury. 
Suppoſe a man doajinds of me a 
for of money which I do not owe 
| him; am I to behave as acknowledging 
the debt, and then pay him in counters, 
or falſe money? Or ſhould I not tell 
him that he has no right to the demand 
be makes, and therefore I will not pay 
him ? In the former caſe, when he diſ- | 
covers the falſe money, he may ſay, I 
owned the debt in pretending to pay 
him, and then cheated him; in the latter, 
I. behave like a man of probity, and 
without reproach. 

Again; 3 if it ſhould be 1 * 
Truth is to be conſidered as a means 
only, in order to ah end, which end is 

C 2 Sood 


[20] 


Good, and that therefore when it would 
fruſtrate, rather than promote chat end, 
it might be diſpenſed with, and Falſ- 
hood be ſubſtituted i in its place, as con- 


ducive to the ſame end, Good; if this 
were granted, it muſt be on condition 


that no other conſequences could fol- 


log, from ſuch falſhood, but thoſe of - 


this ſingle caſe, in which it is uſed; 


whereas, in fact, the affair does not end 
here, but for one ſuch occaſional and 


temporary advantage, there may. be 


a thouſand laſting diſadvantages; among 
| which it ſhould be particularly con- 
- fidered, that a man may loſe his credit 
ever after, and i in caſes even of greater 
importance than that, for the ſake of 
wich he quitted Truth, and thence- 
forward be diſqualified to procure | to. 


| himſelf, or ny any benefit either by 


b T7 2 I 4 : 
Truth, or Deceit ; by Truth, bebaulk Ja 
18 known to impoſe falſhood i in its ſtead; 
by deceit, becauſe that can never ſucceed 
but on the reputation of Truth, which 
he has already forfeited ; the queſtion 


not being, whether on certain occaſions 


ſome good may not poſſibly be procured, 
and ſome evil avoided, by falſhood, 
but whether, for the ſake of ſuch caſual 


advantages, it ought to be allowed as a 
maxim,that we may diſpenſe withTruth 


whenever we conceive it beſt ſo to do? 
Or whether the contrary maxim, that 


we ought never, on any occaſion what- 


ſoeyer to depart from Truth, would 
not * . and are conſtant 


The laſt inſtance, and reclinps as ex- 


L traordinary as can be propoſed, ſhall 
be that of a Bond for a large ſum of 


O 3 money, 


D Wert ee En f 
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money, forged, witneſſed by perſons 
ſuborned for the purpoſe, and which 
(according to law) will be proved i in due 
form, and muſt be paid, unleſs the de- 5 | { 1 
fendant will ſuborn other witneſſes o 
ſwear that they ſaw it diſcharged, ro- 
ducing a legal releaſe, in as authentic a 
form as the pretended bond ; which, in . 
this caſe, is ſuppoſed to be the only 
poſſible way of ſecuring one's ſelf | 
againſt ſuch a fraud ; and ſuppoſe the 
defendant obliged to ſwear all this bim- 
ſelf, ina ſolemn manner, as well as the 


.- witneſſes, or ſuffer the loſs of his money. 
_ T he whole of a man's ſubſtance may be 
thus torn from him, for which he may . 


have been labouring all his life, now 

become incapable, and a fa mily, whoſe | 

dependence i is on this very fortune, with | | 
him ver ruined by 666 = 


I V 
2 4 1 


* 23 33 2 

15 by miſtike, ſuch a bei in wy 
reſpect miſrepreſented, that will not 
however affect the reaſoning, nor will it 
be pertinent to ſuggeſt other methods of 
recovering; it muſt be taken as ſtated, 8 
for the ſake of the argument, and che 
conduct of a * man determined 
* 4. 
In order to decide, widow Sand; f 
the beſt method will be to conſider what 
may be offered on both fides. : 


And firſt, it may be urged, that ſince 2 


che only reaſon why Truth is to be main- 
rained, is to procure and preſerve good, | 

and to prevent evil; and in the fore- 
going arguments on the ſide of Truth, 
it was found neceſſary, in order to eſta 
bliſh it, to ſkew, that, by quitting Truths 
more advantages were loſt, than gained; 
cotifeſſing thereby, that if, on the con- 
C * trary. 5 


I 


T7 . 
7," more good could be really pio- 
ed, it would be right to prefer falſ- 


ood; and eſpecially if ſuch. bad con- 


uences as are there mentioned could 


not begun by the injured party, but 
afterwards uſed by him, as being the 
10 le means left to defend himſelf. againſt 


0 


the falſhood, and the wicked deſign of 


his adverſary ; z it is turning his own 


that can ſecure the innocent. 
Murder is eſteemed the greateſt of all 


crimes, but no one ever thought it cri- 
. minal to kill another in his own defence; 
wholeſome food is a proper conſtant 


' nouriſhment, but poiſon is ſometimes 


| neceſſary, eſpecially to. expel. poiſon : 


this however is by no means recom- 


- ending it to common practice; and if 


be avoided: ''Now here the falſhood is 


weapon againſt him, and the my one 


„ 1 1 
the method above jdſtified be purſued 
in ſo extraordinary a caſe, and ſuch like, 
in one's own defence only, the precedent 
will, it may be ſaid, produce no great 
miſchief. Will any one, who afterwards 
| ſhould be acquainted with a tranſaction 
of this nature, put leſs confidence in vs, 
or ſuſpect our veracity in other caſes ? 

will any one apprehend himſelf in dan- 


ger from an innocent man, becauſe he 
| had killed a highwayman when attacked | 
by him? Beſides, a contrary conduct 
(ll. being ſuppoſed neceſſary) would always 
ſiubject the beſt to the worſt of men, 
f who would not fail to take all advan- 
1 tages of this delicate regard to ſtrict 

I - literal Truth. The good that a virtu- 
'F ous man -purſues, ſhould be that of the 
hole community, as far as in him lies, 


and not a ſeparate per! nal good to the 


«ty prejudice 


| prejudice'of ſocie 
will'be, by which conduct that general 
good would be moſt effectually advan- 
: * By — n to 
to choenined, i in like e 3 Nr 
the contrary, he is preſerved : the only 


hereby violared; et. 
ters of fa& can be relied on, if this 
conduct - be juſtified: it is acknow- 
deed, oaths to mere matters of fact 

cannot be depended on, if this libe 
be taken; but what will be the con- 
which are in ordine ad, muſt, as they 


ty 


ids apes ge a, oe Gabe ae 


- ee Ra Ann 
only 


3 (27] 
only to do right, which is. the end; and : 
which in this, and ſuch caſes: cannot 
otherwiſe be ſecured ; nay the real, ſub- 
ſtantial Truth of things is eſtabliſhed 
by it, for our adverſaries allegations 
are falſe, and the property in canteſt ĩs 


really ours, and all our eyidence tends 
to prove this Truth only, and with- 
out it we neglect ſupporting the Truth 
of things, When wickedly attacked; in 
ſhort, it procures that end for the ſake 
of which, only, Truth is * to 
E a 

Again, all RAE: hag are defeAtive 3 


this conduct, in the preſent caſe, ſupplies _ 
ſuch defect, and anſwers. the end in- 
tended by the law, and which a court. 
of judicature is erected to procure; . 
without which candluct. this court mult, 
vn 
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[ 28 1 
according to its forms, determine avalnſt 
the very end, for which it is eſta- 
bliſhed. TY | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that there is 


4 ſomething very plauſible and ſpecious i in 


this kind of reaſoning ; and on ſo'ex- 
traordinary an occaſion, ſome allowance 


zs to be made for the byaſs, that a man's 
- Intereſt naturally gives him, eſpecially 
if ſuch intereſt be conſiderable; it muſt 
alſo be allowed, that the end propoſed 
is in itſelf laudable, and worthy a good 
5 man, viz. to fruſtrate the wicked ma- 


chinations of ſuch miſcreants, and to 


reſcue our invaded property; but the : 
queſtion will be, whether fuch end will 
juſtify any means, and particularly the 
violating ſo ſacred an obligation as that | 
of an oath, and the ſubornation of per- 


jury? 
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A3 oath. is the laſt beter in a court 
br juſtice or equity, and finally reſted 
on, in all caſes, where it cannot be | 
proved to be falſe ; without it, many 
the - moſt important and intereſting 


Truths would remain undi! ſcovored, 


and not only the juſt rights, but alſo 
the lives, of the innocent would want one 
principal ſecurity ; and it has been there 


fore held ſacred in all countries and ages. 
A man calls God to witneſs in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, before a reſpectable 
audience, that what he avers, is true; 


and imprecates his vengeance if it be 
falſe ; a good man would certainly find 


great difficulty in perſuading himſelf 


to ſwear in fo awful a manner to a 
known, premeditated, con trived lye: he 
| muſt do great violence to his own 
| mind, it would be with the utmoſt re- 


: luftance 


te) In 

Ivtance, if, at ut, he vere able to pre- 

vail on himielf. 175 
And notwithſtanding 1 diſtin&tion 


de between literal Truth and the 
ſubſtantial Truth of things, let it be 


remarked, chat it is the latter which 
the court is made to believe, by po- 
Grive, direct perjury, (and which the 
adverſe party knows) ſo that True and 
_ Falſe are utterly confounded; for the 
laſt and ſtrongeſt teſtimony which can 
be offered in proof of what is really 
true, is here employed in proof of what 
is really falſe; and. nothing can ſo effec- 
- wally deſtroy all the uſe, excellence, 
advantageous conſequences of 
' Truth, as the affording to falſhood the 
ſame ſupport, in its utmoſt extent, and 
thereby leaving no criterion to diſtin. 
e 


* 


- But 


L 


But farther, in this caſe he muſt either 
find perſons ready. ro fwear any falſhood, 
and then employ them for his purpoſe, 
2 is abetting, encouraging; and 


FS. 


Increaſing the evil of which he com- 
plains, by which he is injured,” and 
without which he could not be put to 
this difficulty or elſe he muſt prevail 
on ſuch who have never yet been thus 
f employed, to take upon them this 

>fice, on his account: and here it may 
be aſked, would he be a Falſe witneſs 
for another in a like caſe? If not, with 
what face, and a pretence to virtue, 
could he aſk it of another? Beſides, he 
- whois aſked, cannot be fure the defend- 
ant is not 0 indebted, ſince he has only 

his word on that fide 3 and what reaſon 
5 ean he have to believe a man; on his 

: word, who he finds is ready to ſwear 
| 4 what 


5 9 


2 
* 2 * 
4 * 


8 whathe 0 owns w be falſe? ſo that who-_ 
avours to procure for his 
purpoſe,” muſt be either equally wicked 
with thoſe againſt whom he is engaged; 


or, at leaſt, tractable enough to become * 
knowingly and wilfully perjured, as to 


matter of fact: If he anſwers that he 
would-undertake this office for an in- | 
jured friend (as he muſt, to be conſiſtent). 


let the conſequence be conſidered, that 4 


while he remedies this evil, fallen upon 


himſelf, -or friend, by the ſame unrigh- 


£4 


teous means thus repeated, he does 
what in him lies, to render oaths uſeleſs . 
or deſtructive: and perhaps nothing can 
I more pernicious to fo- - 


be ii roduce 


ciety,/ than ſuch a diſregard to the 


not every man an os I to LE in 


1 
Foo 


ſiunction of an oath, or rather ſuch an 
and perverſion of it. And bas 


* a” as 
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| Where muſt this end? Why tho laf 
rity that men have over one 
will be deſtroyed, 


not; and then there would be no cer- 
ainty of life, poſſeſſions, or teſtimony; 
and hence ſuch prattices are univerſally 
counted evil. It is therefore leſs/hurt- 
ful to the community, that one man 
ſhould ſuffer by the inſuffciency ef 
human laws, than that the general 


way. | 


ful ſoe ver ſuch a conduct may: Ong 
peculiar inſtances, the allowance of it 


| muſt introduce the- greateſt miſchiefs, 
ſince every one would judge for him- 


ſelf, what caſes were proper, and what 


courſe of juſtice ſhould be perverted; 
and the moſt ſacred tie or hond — 


Truth and equity be diſſolved. But 


in ſubmitting to che loſs, rather hn 
e 


bs - 
preve 2860 ie by ik wicked expedient, 
che neceſlit) of ſome different forms of 
- proceeding would evidently appear; and 
this might occaſion a change in the 


property, againſt ſuch attempts: 
however, a noble example of unſhaken 
ſortitude would be exhibited; and the 
Berſon thus acting will have the eſteem 
and applauſe of all good men, as well 


e which: life is of no male; 
. and if aur on beart condemn us not, 
2ve we confidence toward God,” 


3 


e 


grounded, it is not to be conceived, 
that any man can be happy. 


may poſſibly be diſcovered, that he and 
1 * witneſſes are 3 . the 


law, for the better preſerving of life, 


of his own hear. 


a 8 ſuch confidence, well 
- 2+ Ir ſhould alle ee . 11 


perjury, 
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5 [35] | | 
perjury, and ſubornation of his adver- 
fary, remain undiſcovered ; nor is this 

i "improbable, for his adverſary is ſup- 
poſed to be verſed in theſe iniquitou 


practices to have foreſeen, and guarded 
_ againſt, all the chances of diſcovery, 
whereas he is a novice,” awkward, and 


Wt.  timorous 3 and not likely to. be either 


wary enough, or bold enough, to go 
through ſuch an affair, with the ap- 
pearance of innocence, and without 
| betraying himſelf "a ſome. circum- 


ſtance or other z and if this ſhould haps 


pen, it is he who will appear to the 


world to be the cheat, and ſupporting 


5 villiany by theſe wicked meaſures, 


And what a figure will ſuch a man 


make! Would he not be ſunk to the 


un ſtage of by and be e 
2 3 3 2 55 


5 8 | 
to the deteſtatio 1 . < 1 
mankind ? 5 
He who believes enn the world i 
governed by wiſdom and juſtice, muſt 
believe there will be a difference (ſome 
how or other) between one who, in 
this, and in all other caſes, regulates 
his actions, by the diftates of his con- 
ſcierice, and one who does not. And 
if, on the contrary, there are any who 
diſbelieve theſe things (which is much 
to be doubted) it would be the 
loweſt degree of baſeneſs, to take ad-. 
vantage of that opinion; and pretend 
to give the ſtrongeſt aſſurance poſſible 
of the Truth of his aſſertions, by ap- | 
pealing to God, in whom he does not 
believe, only ro deceive the more 
 effetually, and with impunity. - uh ſpe · Us 
ere Atheiſt, therefore, if an honeſt 7 
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man, would ſcorn ſo mean an in artifice, | 


beſides that he is as liable to detection as 
a Theiſt, as puniſhable if detected, and 
25 much ſubject to obloquy; ſo that 
no principles whatever can excuſe, or | 
even countenance, this 3 
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Whether or no it be lawful and juſtifi- 
able, on the Principles of Morality 
and Religion, to ſay, and order Ser- 
_ vants to ſay, that we are 1 not at home, 
when we are * 


A. HE uſe of ſpeech, is to com- 
municate our thoughts one 


to > another: words are arbitrary, and 
may therefore ſignify whatever it 1s 


agreed they ſhall Ggnify ; and ſenten- 


. or forms of ſpeech, might have 
E 1 Man | 


11 


ned t _ different, or even con- 5 


trary, to what they do, had uſe and 


euſtom ſo authoriſed. Many words 


and phraſes have, in time and by 
euſtom, obtained different and contrary 
ſenſes. - As for inſtance, the word 


Have now ſignifies 4 diſhoneſt man; 


formerly it ſignified only 4 ſervant.” 


The word villain is now conſtantly 


uſed for a bad man; heretofore it only 


: ſignified 4 perſon bolding lands, by a cer- 


tain kind of tenure. So, I am your humble 


ſervant, is frequently uſed by a ſuperior, 


to an inferior; and in cafes where no 


kind of ſervice is intended by the per- 


ſon uſing the expreſſion, or expected 


but given and taken only as a mode 


or faſhion of civility, and ſo underſtood 
by —_ . and by all indifferent i 


r 


[291 
perſons So we give or hado our duty ta 
a duke, which is a compliment made to 
his quality, but to whom we neither 
awe nor intend any duty, in the ſenſe 
of that word, as uſed on other occa- 
ſions Theſe, and many other forms 
of Saved: are like the current coin. 
whoſe value is juſt ſuch as the laws, and 
cuſtoms of the country, have ſtamped 
upon it; and therefore neither the giver 


nor taker of it deceives, or is deceived, 


by it. In like manner, the phraſe, that 
„ ſuch a one is not at home, by pre- 
ſent uſe and long preſcription, neither 
means, nor is intended always to mean, 
Ko is underſtood by the perſon, who 
receives this as an anſwer to his enquiry, 
to ſignify; that the perſon viſited is, liter- 
al, abroad; but does alſo frequently 
|  fignify, and is underſtood: to ſignify, 

Mi t e 107 og 1:04 ape 
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pany: and this is ſo perfectly and ſo 
| geterally underſtood, that no one takes | 
amiſs; A 
wards, or even be told by the perfor 
himſelf, that he actually was at home, 
when denied. Beſides, this is e 
Tocivil a manner of excuſing the 
of company, that no other 
phraſe can be ſubſticured in its room, 
h would not offend ; while this 
remains the faſhionable way of ſaying, 
one chuſes to be alone. And this is 


i evidently the meaning of the phraſe 


el 


"as 
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| non thanfora ſervant to alt his maſter, 
| whether he is, or is not, at home to- - 


1 n en hen de to ſee com- 


in queſtion, that nothing is more com- ; F 
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are arbitrary, theſe words might origi 


Qusc nunc ſunt in bonore vocabula, fi 
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. admit c company to day, © or voti 


as was ſaid above, fince words 


- nally have lignified fo, as well as. they 


' now do, by this change of their applica- 
cation ; for all words mean, and only 


mean, what it i 
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on ce other hand, B. faps, . that 


agreed they ſhould 
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11 


; the contrary the words my maſter 
4 1 is not at home,“ do now ſtrictly and 


properly ſignify, that the perſon ſpoken 
of, is really and truly abroad; nor is | 
there any other more diſtin& and proper 
way of ſaying ſo; and it is abſurd to 
pretend, that the ſame phraſe ſignifies 
two different propoſitions. This, in- 

ſtead of expreſling our thoughts, which : 
A. allows to. be the uſe and deſign of 


ſpeech, would be to abuſe language, 


this phraſe muſt ſtill ſignify w what it 


originally did; at leaſt; till another be 
ſubſtituted and authoriſed to ſignify 


really, that a perſon is not at hene; 
otherwiſe, this cannot be ſaid at all, ſo 

as to be underſtood and believed; when 

ir may be (as in ſome caſes it is) abſo- 


1 neceſſary to be frridtly and croly 


; i . * 2 


* 


and introduce confuſion; and therefore 


_ [42] 
faid and believed. For inſtance; if the | | 
ſervant of a merchant or trader ſhould - 
fa ay, © his maſter is not at home,“ to 
any one to whom he is indebted, and 
it be afterwards diſcovered that he was 
at home z this falſe anſwer is, in the 
eye of the law, deemed an act of bank- 
ruptey. And other caſes might be men. 4 
tioned, in which it may be neceſſary, | 
that the anſwer be literally true. Surely, 
therefore, it would be better not to 
countenance, or comply with, ſo foolifh 
and unreaſonable a cuſtom, that intro- 
duces ſuch equivocation, to the per- 
verſion of the uſe of language. Beſides, 
it is ſo far from being true, that theſe 
words ſignify, or are underſtood” to 
Hgnify, that the perſon is fo engaged, 
buſy, or indiſpoſed, as to wiſhes be 


excuſed” from ſeeing 0 par 3 & 
though | 
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See det ue himſelf to 


perſon could not have the face to ſay, 


- enquirer, or viſitor, yet the ſame 


« Sir, I am not at home: on the 
contrary, he avoids being ſeen, or heard, 
or any way diſcovering that he is actu- 
ally at home, But why ſuch caution, 


i he does not intend to deceive ? and if 


he does, it is no other than alye, properly 5 


ſpeaking; how much ſoever it may be 


an ſome occaſions, be ſaid by himſelf, 
yet the latter muſt be delivered by a 


rvant, ee N "ho whit e » 
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"4 
to inſtrutt this ſervant ſo thoroughly 
this refined fore of good-breeding; as 
to enable him to ſplit the hair; and 
diſtinguiſh ſo nicely about the nature 
of lying, as that he ſhall conclude, that 
his maſter would not, on any confidera- 
tion in the world, be really guilty of a 
| hee, or excuſe him, if he ſhould be 
guilty, on any other occaſion ; for it 
is all along ſuppoſed, that this practice 
is 3 * the beſt and moſt con- 


on any pretence whatſoever: and are 
therefore obliged to condemn this 
practice, unleſs they can both facisfy 
thetnſelves, and alſo make it appear to 
| others, and even to their own. ſervants, 
that it is not lying. It is often fald, 

* har no ocher phraſe. by way of anf 
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eis current, or can be uſed without 
coſſence; which, if true, is no juſti- 
fication ju what. is in itſelf criminal 
-# faſhion. to = nl unfaſhionable to 

J * be offended with it.” 3 
WT That ſome inconveniences 1 ats 


da conſtant uniform attachment to 


Truth, is granted: but what then? | 


what 1 is virtue, if every little i inconve- 


nience be thought ſufficient excuſe, to c 


deviate from it? and where is the 


merit of virtue, n be ſacrificed 


to maintain it inviolate 33 


But when the matter is n : 


it will be found, that theſe 


=: inconveniences bear 90 proportion 


+4 principles and, ao wer- 


able 
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able conduct, never to „ 


in any kind or degree of falſhood, or, 
on any motive whatſoever, to depart 
from ſtrict Truth, will have a weight 


and influence to be acquired by no 
other means: beſides, that his example 


will have the beſt effects in his own 


family, and particularly among his 
ſervants; which is far from being a 


low or trivial conſideration, much of 


the general good of ſociety depending 


on the wiſe and juſt government of fa - 
miles z and the influence of ſuch a 


Character is as extenſive as the know- 


ledge of it. It may alſo be added, 
that there is ſomething weak, . 
and baſe, in equivocation and evaſion ; 
© Þmerking not very diſtant from deceic, 
ſomething in the perſon's 'mind who is 
-Suiley of it, which he ad rather 
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1 
in "the mind of the 
deviates from ſtrict 
Truth, "on this or Pros other occaſion, 


e. 


F or apprehenſions of diſcovery, no em- 


-nation* or ſerutiny 3 but all is clear, 


bas u witneſs within, which affords him 
more exalted Conſolation, and a higher 
*kind'of ſatisfaction, than all teſti- 
monies can produce 3: and which very 
fully ecmpenſats for any rrifing ad- 
„ that may be mie 5 his 
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and tranquillity ; no fears 
or difficulty, on any exami- 


! candid, and ingenuous; his heart | 
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has ſet apart a day for ſome. particular 
| affair, either of buſineſs or pleaſure; or 
has a ſelect company by appointment, 
| which makes it inconvenient, or dif- 
agreeable, to admit any others not of . 


the party, or for ſome reaſon chuſes to 


F eee, 


224 theſe — eee 
| anſwer; or, inſtead of ſuch, any general 
anſwer equally true, as that he was 

engaged, and did not ſee company * 
« to-day,” if this were given and re- 
- ceived without offence, ſo as fully to i 


ſupply the place of ſaying, „ he was 


not at home, Qu. whether the moſt 


ſangvine defender of che preſent prae- 


tice would not prefer it * and if fo, + 


he may be aſked, why he would prefer 


this mult he not ſay, chat he finds in 
. R ͤöͥ́ZaH 


— or — and that has na- 


tꝛurally loves Truth, better than any kind 
of deceit; and always chuſes to ſpeak 
Truth, when it will ſerve his purpoſe? 


Once more then, ought a man to have 


any purpoſe, that Truth will not ſerve ? 
Surely, he ought not. How! may 


« he not be alone when he pleaſes ? 


« muſt he admit company, be it ever 
4 00 inconvenient? nay, perhaps, when 


t is abſolutely improper z when it 


% would interrupt, or prevent, the exe- 
< cution of ſome deſirable or laudable 
6c ſcheme? perhaps, ſomething of great 


; „ importance ? may he not, on ſuch 
L occaſions, be maſter of his own houſe 
and time? are not theſe reaſonable 
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|  xion' of the greateſt virtues will give | 
offence. to ſome people; but no wiſe 


Ta] 
tainly ; and therefore no reaſohible 
man, and who claims the ſame liberty 
(as indeed all do,) can or ought to be 


offended, when he is told that his 
friend is ſo engaged. Therefore the 
true anſwer is the proper one; and if 
any will be offended at it, it is evident 


be muſt be the unreaſonable man, and 
the fault is in him who takes the offence: 


and if we are to act againſt our own 
judgments in this, or in any caſe, leſt 
unreaſonable people ſhould be offended, 


whom we do not deſign to offend ; we 


ſhall have no rule of action within our- | 


_ ſelves, but muſt vary our conduct with 


the different opinions of thoſe with 


| whom we may have any intercourſe, 


And it is every day ſeen, that the exer- 


| | : 


and 
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and good man ever thought himſelf 
juſtifiably excuſed, from doing what he 
was convinced was his duty, on fuck 
reaſons as theſe. 

Again, there was a time when this 
euſtom or faſhion had its beginning, 
and he who began it, muſt have told a 
direct untruth, and intended to deceive ; 
that is, would have had it believed that 
he was actually abroad; and this can- 
not, nor will certainly, be defended, by 
ſuch as pretend to have a regard to 
Truth; which is alſo evident by their 
arguments, in ſupport of the lawful- 


TE neſs of this practice; for they pretend 


that ir is no lye, and that thoſe who 
bur underſtand by it either, * that they 
« are not at home,” or that they are 


ay + LM I i h * 4 8 + A : 
ſo engaged, as to ehuſe not to fee com- 
* * | 5 
| 6 : a ? 


1 
pany. Very well ; is not this allowing 


that, if thoſe who receive the anſwer 
are deceived, and thoſe who give it 


- intend to deceive ; then it would be a 
direct lye, and not juſtifiable on their 
own principles? Now if the thing was 
originally unlawful, and ſuch as theſe 
perſons could not have allowed them- 


ſelves to practiſe; it follows that thi, , 


cuſtom could not have been begun by 
them, or introduced -by conſcientious 
people. How then can ſuch fatisfy 
themſelves -in countenancing, abetting, 


which is founded on principles they 


muſt diſavow ? If it may be permitted, | 
on this occaſion, to deſcend ſo low as to 


a vulgar obſervationz the mention of 
which, its appoſiteneſs to the q veſtion 
Ls debate will excuſe; it is NY. 

E 3 | ſaid, 


- eſtabliſhing, a courſe of action, 
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ſaid, that if there were no receivers of 
ſtolen goods, there would be no thieves 
between theſe two ſorts of criminals, 


there ſeems to be no other difference ; 
bur that the one has not ſo much courage 


as the other: ſo, in the caſe before us, 


theſe upright people, who would never 
have dared to begin this practice, are 


very glad to ſhelter themſclves under 


it, and to make their advantage of it. 
And the worſt of it is, that their ex- 
ample not only confirms this particular | 
cuſtom, bur gives a ſanction to the falſe 


| principles on which it was firſt intro- 


authors of it, and conſequently of all 


' fimilar caſes founded on the ſame prin- 
_ Ciples, which theſe very people pre- 
tend, all the while, to diſavowz; and 
ould be afraid and aſhamed to act upon 
„„ Ef immediately 


41] 
immediately and directly. And there- 
fore, how trifling ſoever the ſubject of 
this debate may at firſt ſight appear, the 
conſequences of ſettling it may be very 
important; becauſe, if the principles 
on which this practice is fou nded are 
once admitted and eſtabliſned, there 
may be an end of veracity on one ſide, 
and of a proper confidence on the other, 
and our words and actions may become 
too generally equivocal. For nothing 
gives ſuch authority to a doubtful rule, 
in weak and wavering minds, as the 
example of thoſe whoſe general integ- | 
5 rity has gained them the character of 
good men. 
As. begs leave to be heard by way 
w of reply, and ſays, it is not diſputed 
chat the words, . ſuch a one is not at 
nch home,” do properly ſignify what they 
7 | 1 oy 
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juſt what it is now agr 
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e home,” by common uſage, agree 
ment, and long preſcription, and are 


| that, notwithſtanding what has been 


anced by B. mowing e e 
croduRion of this 


phraſes in the ſenſe we find them uſed, 
and are no more accountable for the 
etymology, or. pretended original ſenſe, 
than if they never had any other but 
the preſent ; for they truly ſignify ATW, 


would not we ba or EY 
this 


ally-exprefs ; bot he contends that 


ed they ſhall 
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wte language of the time and place, 


5 £477 | 
this cuſtom, becauſe it would-then have 
been direct lying; as he would not ut 
call an honeſt man a knave, or a vil 
lain, which terms he ſhould have uſed 

formerly in ſpeaking of a ſervant, or 

tenant, however honeſt, becauſe theß 

vuwere then ſo uſed and underſtood,” It 
z ſufficient, and has been eſteemed ſo, 
in all ages and countries, that we ſpeak 


in which we happen to live. Nor is 
this © ayailing himſelf of the ĩniquityx 
« of others (as B. ſuggeſts) © like the 
« receiver of ſtolen goods,” for here 
long poſſeſſion has given them the ſanction 
of legal property, as good a right as | 
any the law knows. And by this rule, 
the common anſwer, that ** ſuch a 
* one is not at home,” does tow pro- 


periy ſignify either, that he is actually 
* abroad, * 
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« abroad,” or that, he is (for forme 
i reaſon) not diſpoſed to ſee company,” 


and is underſtood to mean one or other 


of | theſe two propolitions (no matter 
which) either being a proper anſwer to, 
1 diſmiſſion of, the viſitor, though 

reſſed by one of the propoſitions 
only, ſince by mutual conſent that one 
includes the ſenſe of both; nor is the 
viſitor deceived, becauſe he underſtands 
it in this double or doubrful ſenſe, and 
is neither concerned, nor offended, that 
the anſwer is indeterminate, in this 


reſpect, it being abſolute, determinate, 


and ſimple, as an anſwer to the pur- 
port of his enquiry ; for the friend is 


not now to be ſeen, and the words of the 


anſwer convey that meaning fully and 


clearly, and are taken ſo to o do, and 


4 2 „ 


t. 
are therefore che true and proper anſwer 
all that he is underſtood to aſk .. 
As to the difficulty of giving an 
anſwer, that ſhall certainly ſignify that 
the perſon enquired after is not denied, 
but really abroad, it is admitted that 
fince the words, he is not at home,” 
are by common uſe and acceptation 
equivocal, it will be neceſſary to vary 
the anſwer, in order to obviate this un- 
certainty; but then let it be remem- 
bered; that the words, © he is not at | 


This phraſe is the proper tranſlation (as a 
phraſe) of the French Monfieur 1 off pas wifible, for 
it is a rule in tranſlation, univerſally received, that 
one phraſe is to be rendered by another, which 
anſwers to it, in the language iato which the tran- 
ſlation is made; for cloſe literal tranſlations would 
in fome caſes be dire& nonſenſe, and, in others, 
- wholly unintelligible ; therefore a Frenchman (re- 
ſiding here) would be obliged to order his ſervant 
to fay, he jj not at home, on thoſe occaſions, in which 

the above phraſe would be uſed in France. 
te home,” 
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-reaſon, becauſe theſe words, thus ranged, 
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n for the nk alleged, 


be ambiguous, though given in anſwer 
by a perſon who may ſeruple complying 
with the preſent cuſtom; and who will 
therefore be under the ſame neceſlity 
of making ſome variation; and. alſo, 


that this is no more the fault of A. 


than of B. ſince both are equally ob · 
liged to this, whatever their opinions 
may be. But, however, this purpoſe is 
.effeQually ſerved by the very words 
above; for if the ſervant is ordered to 

ſay, © Sir, my maſter is not denied, as | 
„ uſual, but is actually abroad,” the 
ambiguity is entirely removed; and 


this anſwer cannot be underſtood in any 


other, than in that one ſenſe which the 
words natu ally e convey ; for this plain 


do not. form any Fe that cuſtom has 
autho- 


[6] 

authoriſed to expreſs any ſenſe different 
from, or other than, the kamen and 
literal ſenſe. * 
The caſe of the merchant is indeed | 
fingular, and merits conſideration. The 
law takes no cognizance of modes or 
faſhions, nor decrees by the rules of 

politeneſs, nor will make allowance for 
them; but words in ſtatutes muſt ſig. 
nify what the lord chief juſtice (who is 
the interpreter of them) declares to be 
their ſenſe: and it is an adjudged point 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, that if a ſervant | 
fays, by his maſter's order, that “ he 
is not at home,” when he is, and to | 
a creditor, this ſhall be deemed an 
act of bankruptcy; and a jury will be 
directed to give their verdi& according 
to evidence of fact, on a ſingle ſenſe of 
the e b without appeal to cuſtom for 
2 A diſſerent 


a different and larger interpretation of 

the phraſe, he is not at home; but 
whether ſuch anſwer even to a creditor, 
who does not at the ſame time make 
a demand of his debt, is ſo deemed, 
B. has not determined. However, as. 

A. diſputes no facts that may appear 
againſt his reaſoning ; but is ready to 
allow all the weight of every argument 
that can be offered, if he . refuſe 
| 1 2 liberty claimed and aſed 
by others, among whom no ſuch con- 
ſequences can follow; this reſtriction 
may be conſidered in the ſame manner, 
as the non currency of ſome ſpecies of 
coin in certain places, which paſs, with- 
out ſcruple, every where elſe ; as was 
hinted by A, at the beginning : thus, 


for inſtance, the bank of England re- 
x | _ fuſes 


| 46% 
fuſes to take Portugal and Spaniſh 
pieces, which are current all over the 
kingdom beſides. So if, at the Royal 
Exchange, a cuſtom be eſtabliſhed pe- 
culiar to thoſe who frequent it, that 
is not binding to the reſf of the nation, 
who have entered into no agreement to 
regulate themſelves by it; ſo that (to 
return to our ſubject) ic may ſtill paſs 
for a general rule, that words and 
phraſes are to be uſed in the ſenſe un- 
derſtood and agreed on in the places, 
and by the parties, where, and with 
whom, we reſide and converſe. 
To the objection that, a man can 
not himſelf, with any propriety or 
> ec decency, ſay, that © he is not at 
home,“ but is obliged to order his 
_ «ſervant to deliver the meſſage,” it 
is replied, that the reaſon of this is not 


* 


manner, among well-bred people, by 


would not; on any account, be guilty 
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ally to prevent the Truth being 
known; but abfelutely to exclude c m- 
pany by the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and civileſt 


whom it in ſo-underiinod, and no cer. 
wiſe. 

„b the 
danger of corrupting ſervants, which 
A. allows to be a matter of no ſmall 
importance; and he thinks it is incum- 


| — on maſters, to explain to ſuch ſer- 


vants, fully and clearly, the nature and 
import of the anſwer they are ordered 
to give, and the ſenſe in which its by | 


general agreement underſtood ; for itis 
of the utmoſt conſequence, that they 


ſhould be perſuaded. that their maſter 


of « he, or countenance. it in them, 
much leſs command it; and if the 
maſter's 


[65] 
maſter's repreſentation be not t ſufficient 
to convince and ſatisfy the ſervant, be- 

cannot be juſtified i in requiring ir, but 5 
muſt excuſe ſuch ſervant; for it would 


be cruel, as well as ante, to force, 


or even perſuade him, to act againſt his 
conſcience; nor can the maſter be ex- 
cuſable, before he knows the real ſen- 
timents of the ſervant. 
What B. ſays, with reſpect to giving 
offence by the true anſwer, is very 
much to the purpoſe, if it was allowed 
by A. that the anſwer he contends for 
was falſe; and A. does agree with him, 
that the danger of offending gur friends, 
by giving the true anſwer, is by no 
means a ſufficient excuſe for giving a 
falſe one; but that is taking for granted 
the point in diſpute. And A. inſiſts, 
that his anſwer is as true as B's. to the 
Vor. I. F | purpoſe 


che concern that B. an ak main» 
_ taining and preſerving veracity and con- 
fidence among mankind, though highly 


laudable on a proper occaſion, is here 


| unſcaſonablez becauſe it has the ap- 
pearance of reproaching A. as having 


leſs regard to them, while he profeſies 
the contrary ; for all his arguments 


tend to prove, that they are no way 
injured, by the conduct he endeavours to 


| juſtify ; and he is as ready to condemn 
it as B. if it can be made appear, that 


he is herein miſtaken ; and he would 


| give up the point in diſpute, if he ap- 


prehended. the cauſe of virtue in any 


degree weakened, by maintaining the 
' fide he has taken; and therefore, can 
very ſincerely ſubſcribe, to all that B. 


has 


nickt to be offended wich the more 
ſerupulous, when theſe explicitly de- 


T 67 J 


has ſaid, at the concluſion of his ſpeech | 
in recommendation of Truth and ve- 
r wy 
C. has conſidered, with all the im- 


partiality he is able, what has been 


ſaid on both fides ; and allows at hes 


is ſo much appearance of reaſon, in 
what- has been offered by A. that he 


vinced of the lawfulneſs of the practice 
in queſtion, and act on that conviction; 


at the ſame time that the arguments of 
B. ſeem to have great weight; and are 
ſuch as, he apprehends, are not eaſily 


to be confuted: therefore, if he allows 


thoſe who can ſatisfy themſelves in it, 
to make uſe of the liberty which others 


cannot take; they however have no 


F 2 clare, 


cannot - condemn thoſe who are con- 


[687 


clare, that they cannot, for certain 


< reaſons, ſee company, though at 


% home; who, in their turn ought 


not to be offended with _ thoſe, when 


they would have the ſame thing under- 
ſtood by implication, though expreſſed | 


In other terms. 


Lu every man be fully perfuatil i in bis 
own mind. To him that thinketh it is fin, 


to bits iis fin; but let no man judge an- 


other. 
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On PE RS PIC UIT I 


In SPRAKIN O and WRITING. 


1 T is preſumed in general, that men 
1 have it in their power to com- 
municate their thoughts one to an- 
other; and that they do ſo with more 
or leſs dearnefs, in proportion as they 
conceive more or leſs clearly, except- 
ing where the language in which they 
converſe is deficient, or not well un- 
derſtood ; but in ſuch caſes there are 
expedients, as circumlocution, com- 
pariſons, illuſtrations; but then the 
more diffuſe we are obliged to be, the 
leſs diſtin. and cue, by . 
| conſequence, vt 


they give us of red, yellow, blue, &c. 
put there are a thouſand others, come 


£0961. 
5 05 On thoſe. ſubjects in which man- 
kind are moſt intereſted, they can ex- N 


preſs their ideas with greateſt perſpt- 
cuity, not only becauſe they have 


thought moſt about them, but alſo 
becauſe, for the ſame reaſon, language 


is moſt full and copious with reſpect to 


theſe. 


There are other ſubjects, that are 


icated by one man to another ; and 
for which, on that account, there may 
be es terms i. en language. The 


colours of the Rainbow are diſtinct, 


ſuppoſed original, and have names by 
which we communicate the ſenſ#tions 


poſed 


51 
poſed of theſe which have no naities; 


or not preciſe ; and therefore, we can- 


not communicate our ideas of them 


- but confuſedly. For inſtance, the word 
brown is uſed for many different co- 

lours : Of one of theſe (perhaps hav- 
ing juſt ſeen it) I have a diſtin& idea 
but have no term, by which to convey 
that idea diſtinctly to another. Again, 
to communicate clearly, is relative to 
the hearer, as well as the ſpeaker. A 
man may deliver himſelf with all the 
accuracy poſſible, and be © underſtood 
by thoſe qualified to receive z whereas, | 
others may not underſtand for want 
of requiſites in them, and yet it may 
happen in ſome caſes that the ſpeaker, 
being appriſed of this, could have ac- 
commodated himſelf to ſuch others: 
how be may in general be very pro- 


I 


1 1721 8 
perly ſaid to ſpeak clearly, who does ſo 
to the apprehenſion of thoſe qualified. 


himſelf with perſpicuity, if he makes 
his hearers fully underſtand his notions, 
waether thoſe notions are juſt or not; 
juirneſs of ſentiment being a different 


thing from perſpicuity of ſpeech. Rot 
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On joining in worſhip with People of 
different ſentiments, and complying 


with Forms not wholly approved s 
by us. 


HE TH ER it is reaſon- 
| * able, or not, to pay any 
nokia to the Supreme' Being, by 
whom we ſuppoſe the world and our- 
ſelves to have been produced, and on 
whom we muſt therefore think ourſelves 
dependent? 1 1 

Whatever we are, er been, or ex- 


pect to be, 
. Whatever we enjoy, have: enjoyed, 
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or hope, 
Whatever we ſuffer, "RN ſuffered, or 
fem be owing primarily to him; as 
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the original cauſe of the exiſtence of this 
ſyſtem, of which we make a part. For | 
to whatever lower and more immediate | 
-Eauſes our enjoyments and ſufferings 
may be occaſionally aſcribed; they 
evidently ariſe out of our make, ſitua- 
tion, and the circumſtances that ſur- 
themſelves and to us; in reſpect of all 


which we are what we are, unavoidably 
ntroulable 


diſpoſition of 


are manifeſt in the contrivance, execu- 


tion, and conſtant ſupport of this great 
and ſtupendous ,fabrick ; with all its 
parts ſo various, yet ſo admirably fitted 
and juſtly connected, that it ſtrikes the 
Wo of the moſt comtrion beholder with 


and the mind of the 


$3770 | . contem- 
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contemplative philoſopher - with the 
higheſt veneration ; which naturally 
lead both to ſilent adoration at leaft, | 

or internal worſhip. Theſe ſenſations” 


make deeper and ſtronger impreſſions 


| nature 3 wherein, though they penetrate . 


e 


ariſe, at times, in the minds of all z but 


on thoſe who are leſs immerſed in the 


hurry of buſineſs or amuſements; but 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſtant, in ſuch 
who devote themſelves to the ſtudy of 


not very far, yet they ſoon perceive 
enough to convince them of the infi- 


nite perfections of the Deity, and our 


abſolute dependence on him, as well 


in our preſent ſtate, as for all that can 
- await us hereafter, which, however it 
may be ſuppoſed to reſult from the 
good, or the ill uſe we make of our 


berty; yet even that, if we have ſuch 
n > à power, 
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a power, is as much derived from him 
as any other of our powers; and if we 
have it not, then we are yet more 
effectually ſubjected to a diſpoſition of 


things, by us unalterable; but which is 


ſtill ſuppoſed to be his, and we muſt 
ſtill eventually owe our ſtate to him, 
whatever it be, whether of determined 
or of poſſible happineſs : For if any 


maintain the doctrine of abſolute neceſ- 


ſity, they will be obliged to aſſert that 
all will be finally happy, or elſe they 
muſt deny goodneſs to be an attribute 


of the Deity, it being inconſiſtent with 


the leaſt degree of it, to produce crea- 


tures. who are neceſſarily led, or im- 
pelled, to a ſeries of actions, that ter- 
minate in miſery. It follows then 
clearly, that all muſt be, or may be, finally 
happy, if goodneſs be juſtly aſcribed 
E ; | to 
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to the Supreme Being; but of this the 


& ol 


characters are ſo evident throughout, as 


to need no formal proof. 

Wiſdom and power excite in us ad- 
miration; goodneſs claims our love. 
Adoration therefore ſeems natural from 
creatures to their creator and protector, 
and a ſenſe of benefits will produce ex- | 
preſſions of gratitude, as it does occa- 
ſionally, in a leſs degree, from one to 
another of our fellow. creatures. So 
that worſhip ſeems natural and reaſon- 
able, and as ſuch there is the higheſt 
probability that it may be accepta- 
ble to the Deity ; and ſince ſentiments 
of this kind are common to all men, " S 
is not ſtrange that in every age, and in 
every country, they ſhould have agreed 


to meet together, for joint or public 
worſhip : and if no more were meant 
„ by 


r 
by it, than an acknowlegement of the 
perfections of the Deity, of our de- 
pendence upon him, acquieſcence in, 
| and humble ſubmiſſion to his provi- 
dence, this would ſeem decent and lau- 
dable; but if, beſides, we had a ſenſe 
of having offended him by any actions 
inconſiſtent with the above profeſſions re- 
garding him, or by ſuch as were injurious 
to our fellow creatures, can any thing 
be imagined more congruous and 
fitring, than that we ſhould confeſs our 
Gns, and implore his forgiveneſs and 
mercy ? that, on all occaſions, we 
| ſhould pray to him for influence, pro- 
tection, and ſupport? and that we ſhould | 
render praiſe and thankſgiving for all 
the benefits we have enjoyed, or now 
poſſeſs ? Something of this nature has 
been the univerſal praftice of mankind, 

and 
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and is that part of religion which d 
egards the Deity. But as the 
. of addreſſing him have been 
exceedingly various, ſome ſuperſtitious, : 
ſome idolatrous, ſome ſeemingly incon- w_—_ 
ſiſtent with juſt and worthy notions of 
him, hence ariſes another queſtion, viz. 
' Whether a perſon, convinced that it is 
his duty to worſhip God, and ts coun- 2 
- tenance, by his example, thoſe who do, | | 
may lawfully join with any aſſembly or | 
2ongregation of worſhippers, in any | 
country where he happens to be, how — | 
different ſdever their ſentiments, ex- - _ | 
preſſions, and practice in it may be fromm 
his own, upon this ſole preſumption, 
that they (as all every where are ſup- 
poſed to do) intend ultimately the ſame | 
thing which he intends; that is, to 4 
render to the Supreme Being the wor- 
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„„ 
to him; and which he is obliged, for 
that reaſon, to believe really accepted 
by God, who regards the heart, and 
judges by the intention, and who there- 
fore, knowing alſo his, knows that, in 
this inſtance, he joins, as giving ſanc- 


tion, by his N preſence, to worſhip in 
general, how much ſoever he may 
differ in his own opinion from this par- 


ticular manner? Or whether, on ac- 
count of ſuch difference, he ought to 


refuſe joining with theſe, or any others 
whatſoever, whoſe ſentiments and prac- 
tice are not agreeable to his own? In 


the former caſe, he obtains the eſteem 


of thoſe among whom he reſides, and 
may have - conſiderable influence, for 
their benefit as well as his own; which 
advantages would be ſuperſeded, and 


ſhip, which they think moſt acceptable 
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| Inſtead of tbem, either contempt, 
hatred, or perhaps perſecution, would : 
probably attend him, and all his in- 
fluence be loſt : beſides that he might, 
by complying, be inſtrumental in pro- 


ducing a change for the better, his 
_ catholic ſpirit would certainly have great 
weight with the more reaſonable and 
conſiderate among them; for it is ſup« 
 . poſed, in ſuch-eaſe, chat, if called upon 
or obliged, to declare himſelf, he will 
frankly own and avow the generous ous 
principles on which he acts; and take 
the conſequences of ſuch avowal, what - 
ever they may happen to be, deceit 
being not juſtifiable on any pretence. | 
And has not this, or ſomething like 
this, been the conduct of the viſeſt ; 
men in all ages * * A, 
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But in the latter caſe, that of refuſing 
to join with any who are not exactly of 

his ſentiments, he will perhaps be ob- 
liged to renounce all public worſhip, or 

join with ſuch ſmall parties as ſcarce 
—— * * 
neceſſary) theſe parties, or ſets, would 
„ 


be 2. . a general 
For he who thinks it * dave 3 
worſhip publicly, will then have con- 
ſtant opportunities of ſo. doing: which 
woule otherwiſe. be very rare, if any. 
And by thus joining, even where the 
manner and form are ſuch as he can. 
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by promoting that benevolent and cha- 
ritable diſpoſition expreſſed by this 


1 % 


not otherwiſe approve than as a means 
of general adoration, and countenanc- 


ing thoſe who intend the ſame thing, 
his temper and moderation may have 
very ſalutary effects; and above all, 


conduct (and the explanation of it as 
opportunity offers) which ſuppoſes the 
Supreme Being to accept, with com- 
Placency and approbation, the fincere 
devotion of the heart in whatſoever 

way offered, or Shes whatſoever cere - 


are ſuch as the _— ſuppoſe * 


required, or moſt acceptable; for in- 
_ deed the beſt and molt rational can by 


no other means neee 
to the Divine Favour. 8 
| G2 
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of all. will certainly accept the ſervices 
of thoſe who aim at pleaſing him, ac- 
cording to the beſt of their underſtand- 


ing. And why ſhould any one refuſe 
to join with thoſe who (he believes) 
jntend the ſame which he intends, and 


whom he muſt (on theſe principles) ſup- 
pole to be acceptable to the Deity, as 
well as himſelf ? Thus far in general. 
But to deſcend to particulars ; may 


we lawfully join in explicit ' profeſſions 


of Faith, or 'creeds containing ere 
which we do not believe? 


May we ſubſcribe to doctrines which 
ne think falſe, for peace ſake? and may 


we not onl y paſſively and ſilently, but 


He therefore, who knows the hearts 


actively and openly, in expreſs terms, 
M on. in our ' whole 1 5 avow od 
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exerciſe the Has of any COUNTY, | 


where we happen to live ?. 


It ſhould ſeem: that many ati 


good men have ated in this manner 
in all countries, and it is to be preſumed, 


that ſome of our own have embraced 
and exerciſed the religion of it, without 
believing all the particular tenets they 


have ſubſcribed, or approving all the 


doctrines and modes of worſhip which 


they profeſs and practiſe. 
There is a great difference between 


complying with what is already eſta- 


bliſhed, and delivering a form. of a 
man's own compoſing, as a profeſſion 


of Faith and rule of practice; in this 


latter caſe, he would be juſtiy con- 
_ demned, if he ſhould offer any other 
than his real ſentiments. For the 


Truth of things, as well as his m 
Er, _ veracitys . 
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veracity, are concerned; and it is ex · 


pected that he will not impoſe, or de- 


ceive, nor has he any plea for a diſpen- 
ſation: but in the former caſe, he will 


mended, by the public, for paying a 
proper deference to authority, and for 


_ endeavouring to preſerve the peace and 


order 'of the church, rather than diſturb 


it by propoſing, unaſked, his own pecu- 
liar notions ; but he cannot be juſtified 
in the fight of God, unleſs he is, at 


the fame time, perſuaded that the great 
ende of religion will be moſt effectu- 
ally ſecured by it; and unleſs he can 
reconcile this condu? co his c own con- 


ſcjence. _ 8 
It may Weser be . Hat 


* if good men had always thought it 
i n . and — to act on 


bc ich 
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not only be excuſed, but perhaps com- 


annum; and if not concluſive in general, 


IL 
« ſuch principles, there never would 
have been any reformations in this, 
« or other countries; we ſhould ſtill 


| © have been Roman-Catholics ; or 


< rather, without oppoſition to eſta- 
< bliſhed religions, the true could never 


* have been propagated at all; and 
this iſland would have remained 


Pagan: nor indeed would Chriſti- 
< anity have been received any where.” 
This is at leaſt Argumentum ad Chriſti- 


muſt yet appear ſo to all belieyers of 
any ſuppoſed revelation whatſoever, and- 


to the Jewiſh and Mahometan as well 

'* as Chriſtian and for the ſame reaſons 
will have its weight, in proportion, with 

ES reſpect to capital errors or abuſes, that 
may occaſionally be, introduced in any 


of theſe religions. And ſurely the ſin- 
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7 the ſtricteſt Truth in his profeſſion and 

mY practice, even without the conſidera- 

© tion of propagating or reforming, his 
| religion; but merely reſpecting God, c 
and his own conſcience. To all which. 
may be added, the univerſal obligation 
that all men are under, to preſerve their 
Integrity, and chiefly in matters of . the 


; * importance. 
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cer required of believer, particu- 
riſtianity, will oblige him to 


Now it may be enquired, er 


bets principles (taken in their full ex- 


tent) will, or will not, warrant the join- 


ing in all the ſolemn acts of devotion, 
ei any prevailing religion z ſuch, for 


_ inſtance, as the ſacrament according to 
the church of England? 
The inducements to comply with 


an inſtitution | in particular, are of the 


K ſam 
- 1 « ; | 


LE 
| fame nature with thoſe which in ge- 
neral influence theſe perſons, viz. a real 
perſuaſion, that i it is their duty to wor- 
ſhip God in public, to join with others 
who have the like perſuaſion, and intend 
the ſame thing ; to add their example, 
to give their countenance and ſanction, 
as fully as they can, on all occalions, fo 
the practice of religion. 
If theſe general motives, wiſh the 
reaſons offered, do not appear to us 
| ſufficient to warrant a compliance, in x 
this, or any other particular inſtance; 
ve certainly ought not, in ſuch inſtances, 
to comply, however we may in others. 
In ſhort, there are but two ways of 
acting; the one is abſolutely to tefuſe 
joining in any form or mode, which 
we do not perfectly approve in all its 
n and then (as has been obſerved 
- Already) | 


already) there will be very few found. 3 
ſo thoroughly agreed, as to be able to 1 
make a ſociety or congregation. The 
other way is to comply in all indifferent 
circumſtances, and inevery thing which 
does not appear to us ſinful or immoral ; 
though we ſhould not otherwiſe have 
choſen them, than as preſcribed by au- 
| 3 thority, or practiſed by thoſe among 
if whom we live, and to which, for the 
ET peace of ſociety, we may think ourſelves 
_ obliged to ſubmit. And this, it is ap- 
prehended, may be the ſafeſt, wiſeſt, 
and beſt rule, that can be formed in 
Laſes of this nature; at the ſame time, 8 
forbearing, and even refuſing, in all ſuch = 
. in which we cannot comply, with- - 
out . 3 againſt our ä . 
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'F On Rericiow, Natural and Revealed. 


JF God- be not infinitely powerful; 

wiſe, and good, and conſequently 

juſt and merciful, there can be no 
foundation for any religion; and if he 
be all this, then it muſt be true that 

in every age, in every nation, and of 
every religion that has been at any 
dime paſt, or is now embraced and 
proſeſſed, all thoſe who have ſincerely 
endeavoured to pleaſe him in the man- 
ner, and by the means, they have 
thought moſt acceptable to him; and 
all thoſe who now do ſo, have been, 
and are, moſt certainly accepted of him, 

whether their religion be that of China, 

of Siam, of Perfia, of Turkey, of Chyiften-' 

eam, of Peru, or Mexico; that is, whe- ; 
33 — ne 
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ther Chriſtians, Jews, Mabometans, or 
ſuch as know not any revelation. 

If this were not the caſe, the very 


perfectiong of God, above mentioned, 
would neceſſarily induce him to reveal 
to every man in the world (without ex- 
ception) that religion, the obſervance of 
which alone could render him accepta- 


ble to God : and hence it follows, that 


this is, and muſt be, the caſe, viz. that 
every man in the world has in fact all 
de light neceſſary, 1s enable bim to 


diſcover his duty to God. and to his 


ſellow creatures; for if not, none would 
have ſo much as a chance for ſalvation, 


hut thoſe of the ane true religion; 


which, ſuppoling i it to be the Chriſtian,” 


or any other, is become theirs by e 
accident ;- for had they been born ele. 


where, or. never heard of it, 148 


have | 
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931 | 
have been loft, with all the reſt of man- 
kind, which would be utterly: incom- 
patible with the juſtice, as well as with 
every other attribute, of the Deity ; and 
to entertain ſuch an opinion of bim, is 
worſe than direct atheiſm, for it is leſs 
impious to ſuppoſe no God, than one 

that is unjuſt and eruel. | 
Qi. Whether therefore, in — 
are not obliged to allow, that reaſon, 
or the light of nature, is ſufficient to 3 
lead men to the knowledge of their * 
duty towards God, and their fellow 4 
creatures; for this plain reaſon, becauſe | 
God has, in fact, afforded | no other 
55 ligbt to far the greateſt part of the 
world in all ages; and we Chriſtians 
generally ſuppoſe there never were any 
other divine revelations, beſides the 
Moſaic and Chriſtian ? The Moſaic was 
| 200 


v roſester. of perſons, that bis tender 
* '. mervies are over all bis works, that be 
- "whoever receives this as a divine reve- 

lation is not at liberty to reject the 
cther, as being evidently built upon it, 
and continuall ly referring to it; which 


[94] 


only to one nation (which made a very | 


{mall and inconſiderable part of the 


* world) and it does not ſeem to have been 
| intended: for any other; but rather as. 

a diſtinguiſhing privilege and badge of 
| ſeparation from all the other nations of - 


the earth, by which they were ſaid to 


be, and taught to believe themſelves, 

© God's peculiar people. But the Chriſ- 
tian revelation breathes a ſpiric ſo dif- 
reconcile the two, and render them 


ee This teaches, that God is 


* 


6 5 1 
is ſo manifeſt, that ir cannot be dif- 
puted. 
Ihe Chriſtian eevelarion is profeſ 
ſedly deſigned for the whole world. — 
Go and preach the Goſpel to all nations / 
and to every creature, &c. Now if, in 
fact, all nations had not only heard of, 
but actually received, the Goſpel; and 


NE if, by its influence, it had apparently 


reformed mankind if, fince its intro- 
| duction into the world, men had been 
more pious, more juſt, more benefi- 
cent, and, above all, more charitable, 

chat is, in the full extent and meaning 


of the word charity; if the face of things 


were thus changed for the better, we 


might then indeed, with reaſon, extoll 
the great advantages of our religion, 
and its preference to the light of nature. 


£487 
bot let us take a ſurvey of things, 
1 really are. And firſt, with re 


ſmall a part of the world are Chriſtians 


ſmaller a part are Proteſtants ? Yet we 
Proteſtants are apt to think the Roman- 


Catholics not much the better, perhaps 


the worſe, for their Chri ſtianity z how- 
ever, we muſt allow them to be Chri- 


ſtians, for they profeſs themſelves 


Chriſtians, and believe themſelves ſuch 
as it was originally intended Chriſtians 


ſhould be; and we can ſay no more of 
ourſelves. If any other people or na- 


tion, profeſſing any other religion, were 


to form a judgment of Chriſtians and 
Chriſtianity by the profeſſors of it, they 


would naturally do ſo from the Roman 
_ Catholics; as being the moſt numerous, 


gard to the extent of Chriſtianity, how | 


even. by profeſſion ? And how much 
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commonly fald indeed, that we ate © 
to form our opinions of Chilniaatty © 


from the Goſpel itſelf, and not from 
what ſome Chriſtiatis pretend to believe 
of it, or from their lives and actions 
but ſurely it is a very melancholy re- 
flexion, that the 00 ſhould have fo 


little influence on the generality of 


Chriſtians, that their Profeſſions and 
lives ſhould bear no compariſon with it, 
or have ary ſimilitude to it; fo unlike 
are their conduct and niannefs, eſpecially 
in the perſecuting countries, to what is 


taught in it, that if any other people, 


not Chriſtians, nor having the op- 
pottunity of conſulting the ſacred 
oracles, were to judge of Chriſtianity | 


Ns by theſe profeſſors of it, they would in 
| all likelihood conclude. it to de the 


Vor. I. -——M worſt 


* an allowed maxim, that the beſt 
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ted. And is 


haps it may be replied, © that it is 


things corrupted become the worlt ;*' 
but i is that any argument to prove that 


a good cauſe? It may again be replied, 


t that all this ought-to have no weight 
« with us, who have the Bible i in our 


hands, and the liberty of examining 
c for ourſelves, and if we find theſe 


« opinions and practices are not taught 
© in the Goſpel; then, after all, that 


8 « is not chargeable with any of theſe 
Suppoſe this were 


* conſequences.” 
alloy * difficulties * ariſe may: 


cs ever 
25 * *< *-& * © 


chat the beſt A in the world 
| ſhould have the worſt influence on the = 
morals of thoſe who embrace it? Per- 


bad effects muſt neceſſarily follow from 


be pro ae 


1 


FEATS be aſked; who are we, who 


on examination, find that by far the 


greater number of Chriſtians are ſo 


egregiouſly miſtaken? I ſay, who or 
what are we, who are ſure we under- 

ſtand the Goſpel better than thoſe who 
differ from us? Not the bulk even of 


Proteſtants, but each petty ſect carries 


it againſt all the reſt of Chriſtendom in . 


their own little circle ; but to be con- 


ſiſtent with ourſelves, and our on pro- 


feſſed principles as Proteſtants, we muſt 


all renounce infallibility, and therefore 


muſt own that we may be miſtaken : 


beſides, if we were ever ſo certain, 


what a handful is that we who are in 
the right ? 


| Let thoſe true Chriſtians, who are in 
all reſpects the better for the Goſpel, 


# 


| compare 


* 


160 
compare their number with all the reſt 
of the world that is, fairly take the 
whole number of ſuch, from the * 
mulgation of the Goſpel to this time, 


compared with the number of all the 


reſt of the world from that æra, China, 

Tartary, India, Perſia, yd other parts 
of Aſia; all that vaſt continent of 
Africa, all America, but lately dif- 


covered, and very little chriſtianiſed, if 
at all the better for it; and alſo, the 


+ | greateſt part of Europe itſelf formerly: 


when it is conſidered, how ſmall a part 


of the whole world ever heard of Chri- 


ſtianity, and how much ſmaller a part 


have all along made that inconſiderable 


number of true Chriſtians, who alone 
can be faid to be the better for the 
 Golpel 1 in what ſenſe, or with what 
popriery,.can it bo ſaid, that the world 
1 N ſtood 


T nor !]- 


ſtood in need of a revelation, which 


by far the greateſt part never has had ? 


That the world is enlightened by the 


Goſpel, which light the greateſt part 


of the world never ſaw ; that the. 


world is ſo much bettered in its 
morals, by the excellent ſyſtem there 
contained, which the greateſt part of 
the world never knew, ſeems very in- 


conſiſtent, Muſt we not conclude 


then, that ſince the light of nature is 
the only light, which God has thought 


fit to indulge to the greateſt part of 


mankind; for this reaſon, it muſt be 
ſufficient to anſwer all the ends, and pro- 


| duce all the effects, he choſe ſhould | 


be anſwered and produced: as the 
ſun anſwers all the ends, and produces 
all the effects, deſigned by it? To ſay 
otherwiſe, is it not impeaching his 


H 3 power, 
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is, their duty to God and their fellow 
creatures, is deducibl from the * 


| diſcover and i praftſe: And it highly 


power, „ wiſdom, or OE: But if 
the concluſion be juſt, then it follows, 
that all that is required of men by 


| way of religion, in order to- render 
them acceptable to God, or by way 


of morals among one another; that 


of nature. 
To ſay otherwiſe, 18 earning him 
with being a hard taſk-maſter, requir- 


ing (as the Egyptians of the Iſraelites) 
brick. without ſtraw; at leaſt, it 


muſt be allowed that he cannot juſtly, 
and therefore certainly will not, ex- 


pet more from the greateſt part of 
| the world, than the light that is 


afforded them will enable them to 


| behoves 
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behoves thoſe who acknowlege they | 
l have a better rule, to 4" W 
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22 a Enquiry . or r het, is the 


_ true Univancat Rz116108, 


| At 1 by, 


pi is 33 ſuppoſed nd ald, 
that of all the numerous profeſſions 
of religion, there can be but one right; 


or of the many pretended revelations, 
1 there can be but one true, at leaſt in 
S Fo the ſame period or age of the world ; 
tor the Chriſtians acknowlege, that the 
patriarchal is to be conſidered as the 
rt, the Moſaic the ſecond, and that 
. the Chriſtian is the third, and laſt re- 
5 velation from God to men; though 
the Mahometans, who acknowlege theſe 
three, pretend theirs to be the laſt. 
Notwithſtanding. which. che wiſeſt in 
al] ages, and the maſt rational Chriſti- 
ans, in 1 the preſent, alert that ſincerity 
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opinion and profeſſion, will recommend | 
ps to the favour of God. And indeed, 
if that were not the caſe, mankind 
would be in a moſt deplorable ftate; 
ſor if of the many ſyſtems of religion, 
one only could ſecure to us the favour 
of God, and that one not fo obrious 
to all men, or not ſo eminently. diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, as, by its appar 
rent evidence to leave no room for 
doubt, in the mind of every uprights 
honeſt enquirer, there would be, * 
chance for the ſalvation of any. 3 
The one true religion therefore (if 
db be only one ſuch) is known 0, 
or knowable by, every man in tbe 
world; and this can be no other, than 
that which is commonly called the re- 
Hoa of nature, becauſe no other is 
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uaiverſal,. or univerſally Kknowable : 
or elſe there are many trur particular 


| religions, whether revealed, or framed 2” 1 | 
by wiſe and good men; ſo that no 1 
age, or country, is or has been, without 


che means of knowing and worſhip- 
ping God, and diſcharging the duty 
_ owing to him, and to their fellow-crea- 
| tureg, in an acceptable manner. And 
leſs than this cannot be aſſerted, with- 
out refleting on the juſtice, as well as 
_ goodneſs, of the Deity. Hence it will 
follow, that every man who has a fin- 
eere deſire to know, and a determined 
reſolution to obey, the will of God, as 
far as he can diſcover it, may be ſaved : 
for he who is fo fortunate as to have 
embraced the beſt religion, and ſo wiſe 
_ and well diſpoſed as to live anſwer- 2 
e dom wp jor tan ths i 
eee . That al 
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That infinitely good Being therefore, 
| who knows the hearts of all, who will 
reward every man according to. bis works, : 
who is no reſpetier of. perſons, and whoſe 

| Tender mercies are over all bis creatures, 
Will certainly accept ſuch as are above 
deſeribed: and theſe principles do by 
no means weaken the authority, or 
diminiſh the excellence, of the Goſpel, 
vhich indeed teaches and confirms them. 
Nor will this abſolve thoſe who are ſo 
happy as to live under that diſpenſa- 
tion, and who perceive its evidence, 
from the obligations of Chriſtians; for 
all fuch will be in no doubt, that they 
are in poſſeſſion of the true religion. 
But neither theſe nor any principles 
Will warrant the poſition of ſome ad- 
vocates for Chriſtianity 3 that ſuch'a 


5 revelation was abſolutely neceſſary, to 
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£108] 
reclaim. and recover mankind, from 
that corruption, wickedneſs, idolatry, 


and ignorance, into which they were 


fallen; how expedient ſoever it might 
be. 


It ſeems 3 that theſe writers 
ſhould inſiſt (as they generally do) on 
this neceſſity ; and that they ſhould not 
ſee how much they expoſe and injure 
the cauſe, which they undertake to | 
defend, by thus aſſuming more than 
can be. rationally maintained : and yet 
this is what ſome of the ableſt of them 
' have done. Pn | 
But bow can it poſtibly "a . 
| their notice and ohſervation, that thou- 
| ſands, ten thouſands, and millions, of 
the human race, have periſhed with- 
| — Ce 
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lege of it, both at, and ſince the rime 
of its promulgation? J 


We find that the old world was « | 
Atroyed by a flood, on account of it its 


great wickedneſs, and that afterwards 


predeceſſors ; that ignorance, idolatry, 
and crimes of all kinds, were ſpread 
over the face of the earth; long before 
the goſpel appeared: 5 and in places far 
_ diſtant from that where it was firſt 
| publiſhed, as well as from all thoſe 


parts to which it has ſince exten- 


Now if it th true, PRE no ater 
means than this revelation were, or 


8 could be, ſufficient to reſtore mankind 
to virtue, happineſs, and the favour of 


Soc, and that 258 was not afforded: 
vn whom does it reflect that it was not ? 
25 And 
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And is it not much more reaſonable, as 
well as more ſuitable to the e 
we ought to form of God's govern- 
ment and providence, to ſuppoſe that 
all that was neceſſary has been always 
granted to all mankind, every where, and 


in all ages ? And that if this revelation 
has not reached any, it cannot have 


been neceſſary to ſach : for it certainly 


reflects on the juſtice of God (not to 


ay, his goodneſs) to aſſert that he has 


witheld from his creatures, the means 


that were neceſſary to their ſalvation. | 
: Surely it would be more modeſt and 
becoming (as it would alſo much better 
ſerve their purpoſe in recommending 
the Goſpel) to content themſelves with 


© | " hewing the expedience and fitneſs of ſuch 


a ſyſtem, for enlightning and reforms» 
ing mankind ; the great uſe and ad- 


t. 111 1 
vantage of in to thoſe who ae . 
voured with it; and the pec 


unavoidably loſt, 
which they muſt do, while they ſuppoſe 


it abſolutely ' neceſſary to their ney 


and happineſs. 


And the reaſon why it would better 


ſerve their purpole, to treat the ſub- 
ject in this manner, is, becauſe in not 
undertaking too much, they will be able 
more effectually to ſupport and eſta- 


bliſh what they do undertake, againſt | 


ſuch obvious, and againſt all other ob- 
jections. Nor, indeed, do the ſerip- 


fttures which contain this revelation, 


pretend any thing more. Thus Romans, 
| ii. 9, 10, 11 &c. - - Tribulation and an- 


; guif upon every ſoul of man that doth evil, 
—_— | of 


gations ſuch a diſtinction lays them f 
under, than to conclude that all are | 
who have it not; | 


* 
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of the Jew juſt, and 400 of ihe Gentle 2 

but g 21 | | ; honour, and peace, to every man 
| that worketh good, to the Few frft, ant 
alſo to the Gentile. For there is uo reſpett 2 
* of perſons with God. Fur when the Gen- 
| tiles which bave not the law, do by na- 
. tare the things contained in the law ; "theſe _ 
1 having nor the law, are a law into thent- 
- © ſelves: which Ber tht works of the low, 

wn in their bearts, St. —Therifort, 
if the uncircumcifion keep rhe righteouſneſs 
of the law, foal! not bis uncircumcifion be 
' counted for circumciſion ? iti. 1. 19. 29, 
What ala. then bath” the Jew, or 
Wd Profit is there of circumtifion p 
"Much, every with ; chiefly becauſe that 
un them were committed the oracles of 
Wi Cad. &c.—Whatſorver things the law 
1 | 2 * rags go tend gd are Mars wa 


k 13 * 
an that every . mouth, may be Jppeds 
Js he the, God of the Jews onh ? Is be not 
alſo. of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles | 
A, 5 | S 
We may be ſure, * as or 
1 that all thoſe millions of 
people, in the interior parts of Africa, 
America, of Tartary, China, and other 

parts of Aſia; and of the globe un- 
known to us, who never heard of 
| Chriſt or Moſes, are as ſafe in re- 
gard to their acceptance with God, 
| as any Chriſtians can poſſibly be; for 
elſe ve muſt deny his moral attri- 
| butes ; beſides, if theſe. attributes are 
not true of the Deity, there can be 
no hope of acceptance. for Chriſtians 
themſelves. 8 

And if it be true in any ſenſe, that 
Chriſt died for the ſins of all man- 

Vol. I. 5 kind, 


L 41 
kind, to make atonement, or as 4 pro · 2 
pitiation, and that God could Hot 
(contiftently with his attributes) par- 
don penitent ſinners, without ſuch 
atonement 3 and that he has thereby , | 
rendered God placable to the world, 
it muſt then be as true, that thoſe who = 
never heard of Chriſt, wall not mils 
the advantage of his death and ſuffer. | 
ings, merely by that ignorance 3 bur, 
on the contrary, ſhall be as ruiy bene · 
fired by his death and fufferings a8 . 
Chgriſtians, if not fo greath; that is, | 
they ſhall be as /afe, if not ſo highly 
advanced; elſe the juſtice, as well as all 
te other divine attributes are deftroyed : | 
Which cannot be: therefore, &c. 
So that it is moſt certain, even if 
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were neceſſary to the ſalvation of man- 
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„yet that the knowlege of 
AT cannot be, neceſſary ; for if it 


were, then they would be univerſally 
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A - TRIES occafignted 3 Aſſertion, 


15 whbich often occurs in the Writings 

| . 3 of Divines, viz. that without Re- 

1 vVveoelation, we could have no Aſſur- 

1 1 3 ance, or well - grounded Hope, wa Far- 
1 don, though Penitent. 
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IN CE the en of God are 
always propoſed as the rule, by 
1 5 3 which we ought to examine any pre- 
[il tended revelation ; this is confefling 
that we can, by our faculties, diſcover 
that God is infinitely powerful, wiſe, 
juſt, and good. Is it not highly rea- 
fonable, then, to expect that ſuch a 
Being ſhould deal with his creatures 
conſiſtently with theſe attributes ; nay [ 
certain that he will do ſo, and par- | 
| ticularly that he will exerciſe his good- 
55 9 „ 
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| neſs and mercy towards thoſe who are 


Proper. objects, as well as his juſtice: - 


towards thoſe who ſhall be proper ob- 


| jects of that ? eſpecially if it be con- 
ſidered, that the errors of his creatures 
are (many of them) owing to their 
make, and the circumſtances with which 
they are ſurrounded, and ſome of them 


almoſt inevitable; that he himſelf pro- 


_ duced theſe creatures, and by his pro- 
vidence placed them in theſe circum- 
ſtances. To ſay then, that forgiveneſs 
is not to be hoped from ſuch a Being, 
on a ſincere repentance of all known 
| tranſgreſſions, is apparently to deny his 
attributes; it is ſaying, that he is not 
good or merciful, which if he be not, 
he cannot be ſuppoſed to have given 

any revelation at all, for that is ſup- 

+ poſed, an effect of his goodneſs ; ſo that 
2 1 this 
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HE threatenings denounced by 
I this Prophet againſt Iſrael, 
though of calamities like thoſe which 
that unhappy people experienced, at 
the deſtruction of + Jeruſalem, under 
Titus ; yet, cannot be conſidered as 
a prediction of that event, becauſe they 
were denounced againſt that very gene- 
ration, for crimes of which they were 
guilty; and principally that of idolatry, 
without the leaſt hint of any thing like 
the rejection of a Meſſiah, or- their 
treatment of one under that character. 
| Beſides, this denunciation was above 
| I 4 


eee 

590 years before the birth of Chriſt; 

and therefore could be no warning to 

the people then living, to avoid the 7 

ſins peculiar to ſo diſtant a period, and | 

of which they had no apprehenſion at 

that time; but it is generally ſuppoſed 

by Chriſtians that the miſeries of the 

ſiege of Jeruſalem were inflicted on 
© that generation, as a judgment for 
dier unbelief, and their Slate [x re- 

1 jection of the Meſſiah. | #4 
Whether this u ed any 
ſuch like calamities, as are in this pro- 
phecy threatened, ſoon after Ezekiel's 
time, or at any time before the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem z or whether, on their re- 
pentance, theſe evils were avoided, does 

not, I think, appear. But it ſeems 
ſtrange, that they ſhould have been : 

| No ſo diſtinguiſhed by Provi- 

111 N | + ** 5 | dence, 
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| © dence, both in proſperity and adver- 
| ſity; and that ſuch great nations, as 
thoſe of China, Japan, &c. | of all 
Africa, of America, ſhould be unno- 
ticed; and particularly that Peru and 
Mexico ſhould be ſubjected to ſuch 
amazing and undeſerved calamities, and 
that there ſhould be no prophecies, or 
providential notice, of theſe extraor · 
dinary events, in the only revelations 
that we ſuppoſe to have been ever 
granted to the world. 


Whether, 
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I 4 | O the honour of virtue it may be 
S_ truly ſaid, that we are reſtrained 
from no natural or reaſonable enjoy- 
ment by it, when conſidered pure and 
unmixed with ſuperſtition or enthu- 
fiaſm. Some philoſophers have pro- 
= feſſed to act, and have afted, by the 
1 * ſole principles of virtue, as they un- 
[bl 3 Aerſtood it, with a total diſregard to 
do opinions of the world; and have | 
14 endeavoured to be, and pretended they | 
were, happy in acquitting themſelves 
to their own conſciences only: and it 
is moſt certain no man can 5 happy, 
- WhO 
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who acts againſt his own een or 


| conſcience. 1 of 


Indeed it is very hard that he, who, 


vith the utmoſt diligence, ſolicitude, 
aud integrity, has, as he thinks, in- 


formed himſelf of what virtue requires; 


and is reſolved, at all hazards, to prac- 


tiſe it, ſhould, after that, be controuled 
by the falſe and fooliſh opinions of 


\ Others; and even of ſuch who have 


neither thought for themſelves, nor 


formed any conſiſtent reſolutions for 


It muſt be acknowleged alſo, that 
if a man has the fortitude to avow 


and act upon his own principles, and 
is determined not to ſubject himſelf to 


thoſe of the world about him, his con- 


duct will then be uniform and the 
ſame, whereſoever he happens to live; 


whereas, 


} 


r 
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whereas, otherwiſe, f it muſt; vary wich 
the place in which, and people among 
whom, his lot is caſt, and become, on 


ſome occaſions, exceedingly burden- 
ſome and diſagreeable; he will find him- 
ſelf obliged to do, to ſuffer, and to 


forbear 5 what neither virtue, nor wiſ- 
dom, nor religion require; and leſſen, 


by this means, much of the dme a 
and happineſs of lifes - + >* . * 


. The queſtion therefore will be, which 
of theſe two ways is to be choſen ? 
Shall he conſtantly follow his own judg- 
ment? or ſhall he vary his conduct, 


according to the ſentiments of others? 
And this is to be decided, as all great 


and intereſting queſtions ought to be, 
viz. by examining and weighing the 


conſequences on both ſides; and then 
flnerwining for that courſe, which will 


e 
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ptoduce the greateſt moment (or quan- 
tity) of happineſs upon the whole. 
- - Suppoſe, for inſtance, that a man 
was perſuaded it was lawful to live 
with a woman as a _ ; without the 


ſanction of matrimony, as "enjoined 
in the country where he reſided; which 
ſanction he would willingly avoid, on 
account of the inconveniences attending 
it, and which, in ſome countries, and 
under ſome laws, are very great; and 
that the woman was as fully convinced 
as he of the lawfulneſs of ſuch a con- 
duct; they are then to conſider, whe- 
ther what is gained: be more Ge wir 
11 loſt by it. | 5 
The principal, and perhaps only, ad- 


vantage is, that as the contracting par- 
ties engaged themſelves, without the 
intervention of civil or eceleſiaſtical au- 


thority 3 


. ; they can (if it be found con 
venient or eligible) diſſolve their con- 
tract, without being fu ale al- 


ſtate, who Mare narry. 


? , 0 9 
_— 
: 
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moſt inſurmountable difficulties, that 
attend the application to thoſe n. 

and which powers, in ſome caſes, can · 
conſiſtently with their rules and 


3 relieve them, how reaſonable 
ſoever it may be that they ſhould be 


relieved, by ſeparation. And this ad- 
vantage is greatly beightened, in their 
imagination, by reflecting on the many 
unhappy pairs legally united, who drag 


. themſelves well ſiiged, beface 


= experience had convinced them of the- 
. contrary. And theſe conſiderations,” 


no doubt, preji ic 


5 F 
On the other hand, the Stiri a 
ges of this illegal kind of union are, 
iſt, To the man, diſreputation with all 
who hold matrimony as a ſacred inſti- 
tution; that is, with the bulk of man- 
kind, and with whom he muſt have 
intercourſe, or renounce all ſociety: 
to theſe he will frequently be obliged 
to juſtify his conduct, and generally 
will fail in that endeavour, on account 
of their different ſentiments, or, as he 
will call chem, prejudices; and at beſt, 
muſt forfeit the eſteem of many worthy | 
people, whoſe good opinion he would 
be very glad to poſſeſs and cultivate. 
A2 cy, To rhe woman, infamy, with far 
the greateft part of both ſexes, wh 
will not ſcruple, how unjuſtly foever, 
to rank her with the moſt abandoned; 
and even che more confiderate, "who 
1. 4 ; make 


* 
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make proper diſtinctions, and . 


ances, will be aſhamed of her acquaint- 
ance, and not dare (for their own ſakes) 


to juſtify her, or be known. to converſe 


with her; ſhe herſelf will want the 


confidence, that always , accompanies 


acknowleged innocence, and will be 


obliged to ſpend moſt of her time 


alone ; as ſhe will not be received in 


ed nor treated in public, on the com- 


mon terms of polite, not to ſay honeſt 
A people, and muſt ſometimes (if ſhe 


reputable private company, nor regard- 


ſeruples not however to appear) ſuffer 


either nofitive or negative inſults : the 


ma alſo muſt ſnamefully ſubmit to 
hp ſee theſe indignities offered to the 


woman that he loves, or reſent them, 
which may draw on worſe conſequences; 


to all which he expoſes himſelf, and 


her 
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her by this conduct, and to a conſtant | 


repetition of them, 


gdly, To the children. [hatin 
with its train of evils, whether regard- 


ing their perſonal characters, or legal 


intereſts: theſe are brought into the 


world under peculiar diſadvantages, 


ſuch as (it is highly probable) their 
parents would have thought ſome re- 


proach to themſelves, had it been their 


own caſe ; at leaſt, could not but * 
wiſhed i it otherwiſe. 


Now, let theſe people denne = 


that it is a fooliſh world in which 
<« they live; and that they think it un- 
©. reaſonable to ſubje& themſelves to 


the idle opinions and cuſtoms of it, 


<« with all its inconveniences, when 


4 they know better, and could eſta- 
< bliſh more reaſonable * if they 


Vox. I. A K had 


N 
1 * a 
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cc « had the modelling of chem 3 4 as 


6 it is, why ſhould they not govern 
* themſelves by ſuch as their own 
cc « judgments dictate, and in which 
* their own conſciences acquieſce ? 

Be it ſo-che queſtion is not 15 is 
lawful, but what is expedient ? If they 


live alone, ſecluded from the reſt of the 


world, all might be well : but they live 


in ſociety; and this ſociety will think 


and ſpeak of them, and act towards 
them, according to their own ſenti- 
ments and cuſtoms; nay, if you pleaſe, 
prepoſſeſſions,—Whar then? Is the good 
opinion, the eſteem, the friendſhip, and 
are the good offices of this ſociety, i in 
which you live, and muſt live, worth 
haviog, or not ? If not, you are right 
in fatisfying your own conſcience only , 


but if hey are, what yalue do 7 ſet 
| on 


# * 
1 
* * 
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on theſe benefits ? For here is the pro. 
portion to be ſettled ; if you rate the 
advantages procured, by cynically per- 5 
ſiſting in your own way of thinking and 
acting, higher than thoſe you loſe by it, 
nothing more is to be ſaid; you act 
wiſely. But if, on mature deliberation, 
you find that more is forfeited than 
gained, then you act e for FR 

ſelves;  » TT OTA > $i 
To all which may be added, chat a 
good man (and ſuch is the character 
aſſumed) will not be ſo happy with leſs, 
as with more, power of doing good; and 
therefore, the weight and influence he 
will gain or loſe, by different ways of 
acting, are alſo to be taken into the ac- 
count. Now if he cannot preſume, 
that he ſhall prevail on people to alter 
their ſentiments, laws, and cuſtoms, 
Wea. 7 K-28 g 75 On. 


l {en 
(which, if he is right, would be a2 
great thing indeed). then perhaps he 
may find it neceſſary, to move quietly | 
with the ftream z and to guide his 
own veſſel, and direct his neighbours, 
as well as he can, aſſiſting them with 
his ſkill: and advice; which wilt be 

kindly reeeived, when they fee him em- 

barked in the ſame voyage with them- 
_ and not ene a I 
Te fame” kind of reaſoning muſt 
| e be admitted, in regard to general 

5 N and indeed to all . of 
nizance: in 1 the intimacies 
the ove x, and allowed by the other 
Zo | 


n 
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upon chem and the world, as well as 


the perſons concerned, . will draw- the 


| uſual conſequences from them, and will | 
think they have a right to form their 


expectations by the rules, which cuſtom 


has authoriſed ; and we may lay our- 
ſelves under obligations by theſe means, 


from which we cannot honourably diſ- 


engage ourſelves, not only in the opi- 
nion of thoſe intereſted, but alſo of in- 
different obſervers, and all this without 
explicit declarations; for actions are as ö 


cCapable of interpretation as words, and 
will be interpreted, whether we chuſe 


it, or not: therefore, till a reſolution is 
formed, with the approbation of all 
V hom it may concern, we ſurely ought 
not to act in a manner, that may import 
ſuch reſolution, or be conſtrued into an 
obligation, from which: we woul i be 


1 under- 
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underſtood to be free; . 


former caſe) we are determined to defy _ 
the world, and its maxims ; and then 
(as was there ſaid) we are to conſider 


defiance.” 
It were indeed to be wiſhed, that 


nothing but what is really vicious was 


to be blamed or cenſured; and that a 
| ftrit adherence to virtue alone would 


kind: it is confeſſed, that it ought ; 


but it is alſo true, that this is not the 
caſe. On the contrary, we find it ne- 


ceſſary to give up many innocent en- 
joyments, and ſacrifice much of the 
peace and tranquillity of life, for an 
unſullied reputation; without which 
reputation, we ſhould loſe many other 
: © et : fo _ it is impoſſible 
Lither 


— S 5 
a 
* 


whether we are gainers or loſers ok * | 


ſecure to us the good opinion of man- 


* 
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either way to enjoy all, to which 1 


009 virtue fairly entitle us. oF 
The beſt deciſion that can be made, 


ſeems to be this: . 
That, in the 1 | place, we religiouſly 
and inviolably - preſerve a good con- 
ſcience, not allowing ourſelves in any 
thing whatſoever, which our own hearts 

condemn : FA 
And, 2dly, that we pay ſo much 
deference, at leaſt, to the opinions of 
thoſe whom we have reaſon to eſteem 
and love, and whoſe friendſhip it be- 
hoves us to cultivate, as to deny our- 
ſelves ſome of thoſe gratifications, which 
theſe think not ſo innocent and juſtifi- 
able, as we ourſelves may. This defer- | 

ence, though ſometimes painful, 

_always laudable. I balſoever things are 
Way; whatſoever things are honeſt, what< 
„ ſcever 


a 


ns 
5 foever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are pure, . whatſoever things are lovely, 
whatſoever things are of Goop Rrronr; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 


* 
n . þ 4 1 
praiſe, think on theſe things. Philippians, 
. | 
. 
- © 
* 
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Vik ru the only Guide to Har- 


PINESS. 


R . natural and right for every 


Being, to endeavour to procure the 


Ss greateſt happineſs, of which he is ca- 


pable ; but it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 


a created Being ſhould ever be able to 
procure happineſs to himſelf, of a kind. 


or in a manner, other than as intended 
by his Creator, or n to his will 


and choice. 


Again, a Being cannot 8 He: 


but according to his nature, ſituation, 
circumſtances, &c. and if a ſocial Being, 
it muſt be according to the nature of 
that ſociety, of which he is a member; 
3 that is, as ſuch a part of ſuch a whole, 
| \ and not as a whole by himſelf, inde- 


pendent 


T 138 1 
pendent and unconnected. A man 
therefore cannot be happy, according 


to the nature of a man, but as related 


to the reſt of his ſpecies in general, and 


to ſome ſociety, or government, in par- 
ticular ; a man alone, on an uninha- 
bired iſland, muſt be miſerable ;' and . 


it were not ſo, it can be the b 
very. few, and is an unnatural ſtate. 
It follows therefore, that, in order to 

| beas happy, as his nature will admit, a 


man muſt act well in the poſt aſſigned 
him by providence, both with reſpect 


to himſelf and to all around him, ſo 
as to be Juſtified to his own conſcience, 


and to the conſciences of thoſe with 
whom he is concerned; and a failure, 
in any degree, in either, is ſo much 


abatement to the happineſs of which, 
| 7 is e VVV 


It; 


„ 
It is of the eſſence of vice, or folly 
(which is the ſame thing), to catch at 


every preſent advantage or apparent 
good, without ſufficiently conſidering 


conſequences; as it is wiſdom and 
virtue to take in the conſideration of 
all circumſtances preſent and future, 
with a view of procuring the greateſt 


e upon the whole. 


Ho certain ſoever it be, that virtue 


is, in general, the road to happineſs z 


and that a virtuous man muſt neceſſa- 


rily be more happy, than a vicious man 
in the ſame circumſtances ; yet it is 


alſo certain, that there are many partt- 
cular caſes, in which a man does, and 


muſt, ſuffer for adhering to virtue, and 


might ſometimes avoid fuch preſent 


evil, by acting differently; but it does 


by no means follow from hence, that 


= « 140; 1 1 
in theſe we, he may lawfully quit 
the path of virtue; and forfeit the 
character he has hitherto maintained, 


and loſe the credit and influence of a 
man of probity, by ſuch weak and un- 


ſteady conduct. And indeed, accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of the 


| words, virtue that expoſes not a man 


to ſuffering deſerves little praiſe or 
reward. Virtue ought never to ſhrink, 
or give way in the leaſt, nor does, with- 


1 out forfeiting ſo much of its value : 


but then theſe very inſtances, in which 


aà man ſuffers for his virtue, are as ne- 
ceſſary to his ullimate happineſs, as ſuch 


which produce preſent happineſs are to 
that; elſe it would be right to quit 
virtue in theſe inſtances; for happi- 


neſs is the end propoſed in virtue it- 
elf. „ 


W % Fl 7 * 
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E 

n will be found, that a courſe of 

virtue will render us more Oy 
chan the contrary, in all reſpedts ; 

That nothing is our duty, but we 
has a tendency to our happineſs ; 

That ſuch a conſtitution of dls is 

the greateſt proof n, of a wiſe and 


good providence, 
And Aud mes ae 


tural actions may become virtuous or 
vicious, as attended with certain cir- 
- cumſtances z to illuſtrate this, one may 
conſider thoſe in which all mankind are 
concerned; as eating and drinking : 
he, who would enjoy the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſures theſe can afford, will -  Expe- 

_ rience the neceffity of waiting till his 

appetite calls for thoſe refreſhments ; 
and of indulging no farther than to- 
."_ that appetite: if he does, the 
_ pleaſure: 


eeds, at the ſame time, * be thereby 
retards that of repeating it, hurts his 
conſtitution, may leſſen the number of 
his future enjoyments, and ſhorten his 
life. Thus it appears, that it begins 
| only. to be vicious, when it begins to 
be leſs pleaſant the moſt exquiſite and 
laſting pleaſure being within * com- 
paſs of. virtue. . „ 

As to the pleaſure * from a 
mutual commerce of the ſexes, it will 
certainly be acknowleged, that the 
bigheſt of that kind muſt ariſe between 
perſons entirely agreeable to each other, 
that is, in mind, as well as body; and 
where the eſteem and affection are re- 
I ciprocal : .the moſt . abandoned muſt 
allow this is to be wiſhed, and that the 
Bean cannot be e bene 
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to which is to be added, that the con- 
ſequences be deſirable, and not ſuch as 
are to be dreaded ; that it be without 


remorſe, without injuring the beloved 


perſon i in reputation, family, &c. with- 
outentailing diſeaſe, without hurting the 
intereſt of either party ; and with the 
greateſt of all ſatisfactions, the ſenſe 


of giving pleaſure, Now in what courſe 
of action is all this to be obtained? If. 


not in marriage, it muſt however be 
allowed to approach near that ſtate, 
which though it may have its incon- 
veniences in ſome countries, and under 
certain laws, yet whoever ſays ſo, muſt 
grant the pleaſure leſs perfect, as ir is 


more diſtant from it; and that he who _ 
is capable of the moſt delicate and re- 
fined ſenſe of theſe enjoyments, and 


eſtrems the perſon. in the higheſt de- 


n 17 144] 7 

gte, canndt. bear the thought of ten- 

dering ſuch a perſon leſs happy in any vs 

"* reſpect, than it is in his power to make 

her: for her fake then he will not re- 

f'  — fuſe, nay muſt chuſe, to place her in 

4 the moſt reputable ſituation, and not 

mg Wa expoſe her to the contempt and 5 

ries of the reſt of the world: ſuch a 
one, therefore, will find himſelf oblged, | 

on all conſiderations, to treat her in 
the moſt honourable manner, accord- a 

ing to the cuſtoms of the country where 
they reſide; that is, he muſt chuſe to. 
marry; and whatever comes ſhort of 

this will render both parties leſs happy. 

A man who would be: 
Pineſs, of which his nature is capable, 
muſt conſider himſelf as a member of 4 

| ſociety; /and, beſides the many wants, 

5 which cannot be * but ** others, - 2 
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he will not be o pen u 
| vith, the eſteem of mankind, . | 
ally of thoſe whom he eſteems, and he 
cannot procure that eſteem, without 
| behaving ſo as to deſerve it: If he 
 eſteems others, it is for qualities he 
. obſerves in them, which will naturally 
lead him to cultivate thoſe diſpoſitions, 
and habituate himſelf to that courſe of 
ation, which has recommended thoſe 

others to him. 

A man formed for true happineſs 
will find more pleaſure in the reflec- 
tion, of having contributed to the hap- 
pineſs of others (eſpecially of thoſe who 
may deſerve his regard), than can poſs : 
fibly be procured by any other means: 
no pleaſure can equal this. ' Nay, though 
effects are not always anſwerable to his 


: * there is this in virtue, that be 


2 


3 deſigns right ſtill feels ſome ſa- 
tisfaction in that very intention: ſo true 


it is, that we are formed for virtue, 
| 
and muſt an. n 


r 
| This ſtate of things, and this dis- 
poſition in human nature, therefore, is 


ve ſhould never fail in our duty, but 
(fr mat of bring en nal im. 
Mt » mort cont i 3 be of WIE. 
ws; in which we cenous he plea 


| Yor s it true, * 


| * m proof of a wiſe and good 
providence; viz. that our duty and in- 


* 


l 
Kelf-denial, more than pleaſure ar hap- 
i pineſs does; that is, in the ſame ſenſe 
in which we forbear eating or drinking 
more, when we have eaten or drunk 
ſufficiently, for fear of ſickneſs, or deny 
ourſelves other gratifications, for fear 


af the bad conſequences of them; in 


ſhort, with reſpect to a man's ſelf, he | 
may lawfully enjoy every pleaſure, to 

which he has an inclination, and for 
which he has a capacity, having a pro- 
per regard to his conſtitution, his cir- 
cumſtances, connections, and fituation 
in life : and with reſpect to others, ſoas 
not to injure them; for beſides the uneaſy 


* Whatever offers itſelf under the form of ple - 
ſare, demands examination, and the balance 
ought: to determine; if the pleaſure be greater, 
upon the whole, than all inconveniences atending 
N | 


Lo © ** 1 


c If 

reflec zone which in that caſe he wift 
neceſſarily feel in his own mind, he ex- 
poſes himſelf to the like, or perhaps 
much greater (for ftri&t juſtice is ſcarce 
ever obſerved in revenge), and not only 
to the enmity and hatred of the per- 
ſon injured, but of all others acquainted 
with the m8 at leaſt all whoſe good 
rf thr ten ef mankind, wthoo 
which no man can be happy. @— 
It may not be amiſs, in this place, 
to. refle& a little on the caſe of ſuch 
as have worn out or conquered all 
that remorſe, which generally and na- 
turally ſeizes the human breaſt after a | 
'bad action: Now, beſides that theſe per- 
ſons. cannot, for the future, enjoy the. 
Pleaſure 22 from the eſteem and 
| = of chen, N "fin 
the 
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the much greater from their oynz 
| beſides this, it deſerves to be con- 


ſidered that a perſon hardened to this 
degree is as incapable of mental plea- 


fare (which is always the greateſt) as 
of mental pain; for had he that kind 
of ſenſibility, which makes us reliſh ſo 
| exquiſitely the higheſt and moſt rati- 
_ onal delights, that very ſenſibility would 
as neceſſarily ſubject him to remorſe on 
ſome occaſions, as it would excite in 
him the extraordinary pleaſure above- 
mentioned. on others, and therefore 
might very probably deter him from 
immoral actions +; and he that would 


: + Fw ache ti 
ſame degree, and the circumſtances producing both 
re equal, in thatcaſe the higheſt capacity for both 
would not be preferable to none at all, becauſe they 


would deſtroy each other; as a-pairof ſcales with | 
| 0 weights in her, or 8 1 
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y include the fame for the other ; if it be alſo 
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Pert with this. ſenſibility, in order to 


avoid. remorſe, ought to conſider that 
he loſes juſt ſo much capacity for plea. 


ſure. And if the approbation of that 


Being, who is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe 
of this order, be procured by the ſame 


means; can any conſideration poſſibly 
have ſo much weight as this, that, in 


purſuing our own beſt intereſt, beſides 


the ſecuring it, we gain the eſteem of 
all whom we eſteem round about us, | 


have the approbation of our own 


| minds; and, above all, that of God | 


ke 6 bes e But though it 


were true, that the higheſt, capacity for the one, 


true (as is very apparent) that there is much more 


good than evil in the world, and many more oppor- 


tunicies- and occaſions of enjoyment, than of ſub- 


\ jeRtion to pain and miſery, the balance will be 
_ * frongly on the Me of ſuch reliſh or ſenſibility, 
though Fong we ae idea of pleaſure 


9 and v n. it to 855 
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himſelf, and coiſequinely muſt be as 
happy i in this courſe of action, as our 
natures are cipable of, and as long as 
we exiſt ; and forfeit nothing for i it but 
vhat would render us miſerable ? | 
Whoever conſiders this whole affair, 
as ir merits, muſt be determined in a 
moral conduct; and it is to be feared 
that the contrary doctrine, viz. that we 
are to give up the pleaſures of this 
life, -for the hopes of another, may 
have been attended with very bad con- 
ſequences, eſpecially with ſuch as have 


doubred, or have not been fully per- 
ſuaded, of a future ſtate ; though if it 


were. true that religion demands this, 
then indeed a man ought to abandon £ 
every pleaſure, during this ſhort and 
uncertain life, that being then the only 
8 56 to ſecure eternal bappineſs. But 

: I. 4 =” 


os 70 
„ 
; Ts 


ene eee ed, 
; w oer o be happy here, a man has 
no chance but that of virtue, which 
his future happineſ 
This is fo far from weakening the cauſe 
ef religion, that nothing can give ſo 
much ſtrength to it; this is ſuppoſing 
God to treat us as children whom he 
loves, that he requires nothing of us 
but for our own ſakes 3 not like a ca- 
pricious Being, who 85 penance 

"Ag pm." as a * * 
TNocking . ins: a0 of "TT 
- ſpirit, love to our country, and many 
orber poſitive virtues, public or pri- 
vate 3 "becauſe from the above, ic is 
"Plain," thole- will flow . that the 


* 
* 


i 
© more virtuous a man becomes in all = rl 
. reſpedts, the more happineſs he will — _ 
des if ent. bea godly Mp 1 

benevolence will — „ 
e — friendſhip, &cc. al! 
theſe have their rewards, beſides that 
conſtant tranquillity and peace of mind, 
which none can have but the virtuuus 
And of which no nn 1 
* rob him. 3 
It js en un progeſe PE ns. Ne | 
_ objeftions ; ſuch as that ſometimes -_ - 
2 greateſt virtues produce not te 
effects that might be expected from I 
them; nay, on the contrary, -procure. 
envy, hatred, &&c. But what is to be 
concluded from hence? That vice is 
- preferable to virtue? No! ſurely. For 
+ belides that this happens but very 
; HE 80 . ; rarely, | 


r 
che objection ſuppoſes), when. it does 
happen, the whole good effect is not 
loſt; nothing is abated of that inward 
-conſcious ſenſe before mentioned, no- 
thing abated of the eſteem of good 
men; perhaps, ſome extraordinary 
_ [cffets. of goodneſs and friendſhip 
chat-demand them: muſt it nor how: 
ever ſtill be confeſſed, that virtue is 
- moſt likely to produce the beſt effects, 
and is the moſt probable natural means 
of happineſs ? That generally it does 
produce it, and that no other con- 
ſiſtent courſe can be propoſed, in which 
there is ſo much as a chance for hap- 
Pineſs; at leaſt, for ſo great a ſhare of 
n. N 
e A Reyiecrron, 


ll 
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A RERTII ION on reading Co r- 
T 4's Argument in CIAO. 


E muſt either conclude, ac- 


: cording to the conſequences 


of Cotta s argument, that there is no 
God ; or that, if there be, he is re- 
gardleſs of human affairs, and of vir- 


tue and vice, and that there is no mo- 
ral diſtinction between them; or that 


all rational as well as irrational crea- 
tures are under an uncontroulable ne- 


ceſſity in all they do; or that God is 
unjuſt. | 


Or, with the Stoics, that virtue is 1 2 
ways its own reward, and vice its own. 


| puniſhment, even in this life, 


Or elſe we muſt conclude · with the o 
Chriſtians and ſome philoſophers, that 
| | there 


1 ent 
. F 
wt 1 


4 | = 


there will be 3 life, after the 
t, in which virtue will meet with 
its full reward, and vice with its proper 


"OV And this ſeems moſt effeftually 
j : " Juſtify the providence of God, and 


vindicate all his attributes, as well 
| to ſatisfy the reaſonable expeRations af 
mankind. 
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A Mon AT SOLILOQUY. : 


\NJOY this day; for thou art 
in health, and no otherwiſe diſ- 
qualified ſo to do, than thou haſt been 
every former day of thy life, than thou 
wilt be every future day, than every 
other mortal is, has been, and will be; 
for who is, was, or will be, without 
hopes of ſome things conſidered as 
good, without fears of other things 
conſidered as evil? Who is there now 
in poſſeſſion of all he has wiſhed, and 
free from the- apprehenſion of all he 
has feared ? No mortal is, was, or ever 
will be, in ſuch a ſtate in this world. 


£547 And, were it poſſible, it ſcems however 


15 impoſſible that even ſuch a ſtate ſhould 


. * ae2 OO FE OY 
5 * . from 


14681 0 
from latiery. Some * and fears 
muſt and always will be kept alive, 
for exerciſe to our paſſions, which are 
the ſprings of action; and - without 
which, we ſhould languiſh in the worſt 
ſtate of a human creature, that is, a 
low-ſpirited melancholy. 

Being then in the ſituation above deſ- 
| ſeribed, that is, in health, and free from f | 
8 any immediate evil; it is wiſdom, not 
to ſuffer either retroſpect or proſpect to 
prevent, diſturb, or interrupt thy pre- 
ſent tranquillity. Baniſh therefore all 
ſuch anxiety, and uſcleſs falicitude, as 
would only diſqualify thee for the pro- 
per buſineſs or enjoyment of this day, 
without advancing that of to-morrow, 


qr any future. Sufficient to the day, is 


Buſcar in and noon 55. allo 
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ECR 
be —— n if o n, 
ed. 


If ve can ſpend this day, e 
manner as we would have choſen, 
though in poſſeſſion. of the * greateſt C0 
eſtate; then we are in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch eſtate, or, which is the ſame thing, 
ve enjoy all that could be procured by 
it for this day. And how many days 
have we had, and may ftill have, to 
ſpend with equal advantage: that is 
in which wealth would make no alte. 
ration in our choice? All ſuch days 
therefore ſo ſpent, would receive no 
additional w from the increaſe- | 
En 5 
And ſince, W 3 
cipal purſuit of almoſt all men is riches, 
it is well worth the moſt ſerious conſi - 
deration, how katy they can contribiin 
to- 


thou canſt eat but one dinner in & ay 
of life. And when have theſe failed 
hee, for ſo many years paſt as thou 
haft hitherto lived? Why then ſo ab- 
ſurdly and ungratefully anxious for the 
future, which may be ſhort, is uncer- 
tain, and cannot be very long? 
moſt of what remains for thyſelf, and 
thoſe moſt intimately connected with 
thee, in the firſt place ; and next, for 
whomſoever thou mayeſt eſteem ; and 
laſtly, for all to whoſe happineſs or 
relief thou art inclined, from friend- 
ſhip, humanity, or charity, to contri- 
bute. Far ackber can. we,' nor are wee, 


t iv * 

may enable us to do: and the ic the 
greateſt affluence cannot relieve all. 0 
chat there are bounds or limits in every 
mme SE | | 1 Ide! _ 

The coricluſion of the whole i is, that | 
chough we ought not to neglect any 
purſuits, that "reaſon or religion may 
ſuggeſt, yet, conſiſtently with all ſuch 
purſuits, we may and ought to fup- 
preſs and repell all unneceſſary cares 
and anxieties; and to encourage and 
- cultivate in ourſelves 4 diſpoſition to 
reliſh and enjoy, with complacency and 
gratitude, the bleſſings which are actu- 

GEN in our vr pot men. 
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An Aenne of Erievzus, 
N quoted by LacranTivs®. 8 


OD is either willing to remove 
: evils, and not able; or able, 
* and not villing ; or neither willing, 
[f nor able; or both willing and able. 
1 f he is willing, but not able, he is 
| e weak; which is inconſiſtent with che 
5 notion of God. If he is able, but 
== < not willing, he is envious ;, which is 
| « no leſs foreign to the nature of God. 
« If he is neither willing nor able, he 
« js both envious and weak ; and, con- 
« ſequently, no Gt. 
« If he is both willing and able, 
2 _— is alone ſuitable to TO : 


” 
4 


bo De ira Dei, Cap. 13. 


” from 


7 


t fk whence did evils ariſe ; or why 


&« does he not remove them oli 4} 


ANS W-E.K ; 


1 cannot conceive, that a Being in- 
finitely powerful, wiſe, and good, can 


produce creatures, or even one crea- 


ture, the terms of whole exiſtence 
neceſſarily ſubject him to more miſery 


than happineſs, becauſe that would be 


creating him to be miſerable; which is 


inconſiſtent with the idea of theſe per- 


fections. If, therefore, any ſuch crea- 


ture exiſts, he muſt be produced by a 


Being, who wants one of theſe attri- 


happy, the maker wanted wiſdom to 


contrive, or power to execute it; if 
M 2 he 


; butes; for if he intended to make him 
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£164] 
he Aid not intend to make him happy, 


> E "3 * 24 A 


be wanted goodneſs. | 
But I ſuppoſe that there is no {och 


creature, and that the queſtion i is with- 
out foundation ; that all appearances 
tend to prove not only the much greater 
moment of good upon the whole, but 
alſo to each individual, eſpecially if, 
after obſerving the high probability, 
that the much greater number enjoy 
more happineſs, than they ſuffer miſery, 
it be farther thought reaſonable to con- 
clude, that the few, which ſeem to us 
unhappy, may, notwithſtanding, be far 
otherwiſe ; therefore, by analogy, it is 
2 more probable, that the whole is as bs 
perceive the far greater part to be; and 
© thdeed we have no other argument, 


—4 — to nn the rer Þ to be 


marks of wiſdom, power, and good- 


465 1 . 


* 


bib ag 


chat we be o many more and greater 


neſs, than of the contrary, or of the 


want of them; concluding very fairly, 
; that if ſuch imperfe& Beings are ſen- 
ſible of ſo much, the not perceiving 


al is only a proof that we are _ 


F or illuſtration of the above reaſon- 


ing, I may add, that we know many, 


who, though they poſſeſs health, wealth, 
and all thoſe other advantages, the 


: want of which we ſuppoſe to render 
others ſo unhappy, are yet very far from 


enjoying that happineſs, which. theſe 
; things are preſumed naturally to pro- 
+ duce ; and, vice verſa, many others, 


N 


1 


who, with a very ſmall, portion of 


theſe, are chearful and happy z which 
18 mentioned, by the way, to ſhew how 
5 NM „5 little 
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little ſome outward appearances are to 
be depended on, and how liable we are 
to miſtakes, when we know not with 
great exatneſs all particulars z which 


we very m—_—_ 

1 may perhaps be aſked, 12 „ Why any 
8 evil at all? Why not the ſame quan- 
t tity of good without this allay? 
« For if i it could have been ſo ordered, 
« it would certainly have been choſen by 
« a Being infinitely good, and wanting 
« neither power nor wiſdom”. It muſt 
therefore neceſſarily be, that this was 


impoſſible in the nature of things ; 


that is, it was impoſſible to produce a 
world » with ſuch various orders of crea- 


| rures, who ſhould be capable of enjoy- 
_ Ing, and who ſhould actually enjoy, 8 
| much happineſs, as they now are capa · 
1 ble of, or do emo. or | ſhall enjoy, 


vichout : 


167 
without this mixture of what v we call 
evil; for we cannot reconcile i it to 
the idea of infinite goodneſs, to ſuffer 
evil that could be avoided, but by 


ſuppoſing that the greater good could 
not poſſibly be otherwiſe produced or 
procured, For it is even better to 
imagine the eternity of matter, and 
that, from its original nature, the beſt 
ſyſtem that could poſſibly be com- 
poſed muſt neceſſarily be ſubject to 
what we call evil, than to ſuppoſe 
the Deity to be deficient in wiſdom, 
power, or goodnefs: and it is eaſy 
to conceive that power, though infi- 
nite, cannot effect impoſſibilities or 
contradictions; and ſuch,” for aught 
ve know, would be involved in the ſup- 
poſition of a world for imperfect Beings, 
on 3 to certain imperfections. 
| M 4 
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pineſs, between the rich and the 
poor, will appear on reſlection to be 
much leſs than is generally imagined. 


and in many reſpects the advantage is 


on the {ide of the poor, ſuppoſing theſe 
latter above penury; for the term poor 


— 


And 1ſt, both are equally liable to 
the greateſt miſcries, and both equally 
Capable of the greateſt pleaſures. Riches 
will not ſecure from bodily pains, diſ- 
eaſes or accidents, and the tooth-ach, 


Per man, as by e rich; and: fo 


HE difference, in point of hap. 


for inſtance, is as eaſily borne at leaſt 
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rally indeed the poor bear them betten 
may be ſaid of all ordinary calamities, 
which. are: common 00:laak, felt more 


0 „ 
— among the poor than the rich. 
On the contrary, the common enjoy- 

ments are to the full as great, and ge- 
nerally better reliſhed by the poor than 
rich. Theſe have not more pleaſure 
than thoſe at their repaſts, how differ - 
ent ſoever their food may be. Nor do 
the rich ſleep more ſoundly, or dream 
more pleaſantly, on beds of down, in 
elegant chambers, chan the poor on 
| flocks, in mean apartments. The 
latter are free from the concern and 
—— of dreſs and appearance, which 
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occaſion no ſmall -inquietude - to the 
former, beſides the much greater of 
complaiſance, of formal viſitings, trou- 
which conſtantly attend their ſituation, 


conſume much of their time, and pre- 
vent them, in a great meaſure, from 
leading the lives they would otherwiſe 


chuſe, eſpecially ſuch of them as think 


more rationally, and are capable of in- 
tellectual pleaſures. Whereas thoſe in 
a lower ſtation may live more agree- 
ably to nature- and reaſon, and may, 
ſelves theſe en way, withearicommat; 
and many of theſe latter have had as 
od educations, as many of the f % 
mer but if not. — and 
genius are common to all ranks. - 
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Add to all this, that, as the Tower 
claſſes of mankind are generally ob- 
| liged to riſe earlier, and, for thar rea- 
ſon, are in the habit of going earlier 
to reſt (which courſe is not interrupted 
by late viſitants, as in the higher claſ- 
ſes), ſo, in conſequence of this natural 
regularity, they have generally better 
health, better ſpirits, and are much 

| leſs ſubje& to cronical diſeaſes. 
f It is not pretended as a conſequence, 
that it would be always eligible to ex- 
change a higher ſtation, in which a 
| perſon has been bred, for a lower; 
though inſtances are not wanting of 
ſuch, who, having been ſo reduced, 
though at firſt they thought themſelves 
extremely miſerable by that exchange, 
have nevertheleſs been ſoon convinced; 
that there was nothing in the tranſition, 
| ſo 
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fo dreadful as they apprehended ; * 
ſome ſuch have not only confeſſed, but 
pronounced and declared, that they had 
never been ſo happy i in the former part 


. of their lives, as in theſe latter circum- 


ances, with only mere neceſſaries; and 
that they now enjoyed greater liberty 
with leſs anxiety, and a fuller power 
of ſpending their time as they choſe, 


; unſubjected to the obſervations, and 
humours, and controul of others. 


Again, on the other hand, thoſe 
who have been advanced by fortune to 
higher ranks, whatever agreeable ex- 


pectations they had formed, or how 


great ſcever were the firſt tranſports of 
Joy on the acquiſition, have very ſoon 
_ been convinced, that a proportionable 
Increaſe. of l vas . in 


1 


if 173 } 


they were ſettled in their new ftate, and 


it became habitual, it was no way pre- 
ferable to the former, but in ſeveral 


N reſpects lefs eligible . that their time 


was leſs at their own command, as 


being now obliged to comply with new 


and i inconvenient cuſtoms, and alſo that 


by indolence and fatiety (almoſt the 


conſtant attendants of an affluent for- 
tune and high life} they had leſs real 


taſte for, and ſatisfaction in, any of theſe 


enjoyments ; ; which, how deſirable ſo- 


ever they appeared when beyond their 
2 reach, theſe circumſtances rendered com- 
mon becauſe eaſily obtained. ; 


The truth is, that in proportion as fink 


neceſſaries and conveniences of life are 
more really and ſubſtantially valuable, 
than any ſu perfluities wharſoever ; ſo the 

r of theſe neceſſaries and c on- 


' venences- | 


Fines F! 
veniences to him who wanted them, will 
afford, in the ſame Proportion, more 
folid and laſting ſatisfaction, than the 
acquiſition of ſuperfluities to him who 

covered them; beſides that the former 
are within the compaſs of nature and 
reaſon, have their periodical uſes, and - 
conſequently never fatiate, but are 
enjoyed with a returning appetite. 
There is however a proper medium, 
between poverty and riches, which is 
preferable to either in many reſpects; 
and principally as ſuch a ſtate is beſt 
ſuited to the purpoſes of virtue and of 
happineſs; and though great latitude 
muſt be allowed according to the rank, 
family, education, profeſſion, and con- 
nections of each individual; yet, there 
will be (in the peed and reaſon of 
| things) fuch a proportion as is fitteſt 
= 5 | for 
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for every one, and may be termed a 
competency above or below Which 
would be leſs eligible. pf: HA 


BD mel in n i certi are 


fines, h ® 


ues ultra citraque nequit eee, 
retlum. | Hok. 


* 


Give me neitber poverty nor riches, but 


<« feed me with food convenient for me. 


Prov. And how difficult ſoever it may 
be to aſcertain the bounds for any one, 


it by no means follows that there are 


2 no bounds; nor indeed is it neceſſary, 
in conſidering this ſubject, to be pre - 


ciſely exact; it is ſufficient, that our 


demands and deſires be within ſome 


reaſonable compaſs: : and in order to 
facilitate ſuch calculations, it will be 
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Proper to examine, firſt, the loweſt ſtate 
in which a man may be ſaid to be above 


which approaches neareſt to what may 
a day-labourer, with health, though ob- 
» 4 to een ee yet if able | 


- extreme poverty, "an "We" whether 


ag,” or h. 


from x bigher ro dis condition, bur. 
ing been bred and inured to it. 
One ſtep lower would be indigence; that 


is, if he be diſabled by ſickneſs, or other- 
wiſe, wants employment, or if his fa- 
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mily be too numerous, for the joint 4. 
bour of thoſe who are able to procure: 
the above neceſſaries. 

. Again, in one of the Wi ner 
that of a nobleman or gentleman, the 
loweſt ſtate will be ſuch, wherein, with 


_ the utmoſt prudence and econ omy, i 


expences neceſſary to ſupport his rank 
are barely within his rents. Leſs would 
either ſink him to a kind of penury, 
or. oblige him to be dependent; and ſo, 
by analogy, may all the intermediate 
| claſſes be conſidered in their reſpective 
| loweſt ſtates. And from the higheſt 
claſs to the meaneſt, there is alſo a ſtate; 
which may be conſidered as opulent for 
each; for a man may be counted rich” 
in one claſs, who with the ſame portion 
of wealth would be Sat 2 
in another. en 2 | 

Vor- I pp ö Having 


t 

Having thus explained what is in- 
tended by riches and poverty, the me- 
dium in each claſs is by ſuch kind of 
conſiderations eaſily adjuſted, at leaſt 
ſufficien tly for the preſent argument. 
To return, therefore, it is aſſerted that 
ſuch a medium, or moderate compe- 
tency, is preferable to either extreme; 
and not only ſo, but the intermediate 
. claſſes themſelves are generally pre- 
ferable to the extreme claſſes: for fact 

and experience have long ſhewn, that 
both virtue and happineſs are to be 
found in a much more eminent 2 

among theſe. 5 
Or, if the conſideration of the ſeveral 
claſſes, into which mankind are divided, 
be waved as too particular ; it may how- - 
ever, in general, be affirmed, that he 


18 is in poſſeſſion of that which pro- 
5 duces 


[ 
| 
5 
| 


duces an income ſufficient to procure 
the common neceſſaries and conveni- 
ences of life, has all that money can ; 
contribute towards happineſs, for him- 


ſelf as an individual. And what is 


here ſaid of an individual, is to be un- 


derſtood equally of families and de- 


pendents; for ſince a man, whether a 


prince or a peaſant, eats but one din- 
ner in a day, if he have 5, or 500 


in family, each demands no more; 
and ſo of all other neceſſaries and con- 


veniences, for no one can properly be 
ſaid to enjoy that which is not actu- 
ally expended for his, uſe. And as to 
| magnificence, gaming, expenſive plea- 
ſures, and extravagant. purſuits, theſe 


have no bounds; nor can a limited re- 


venue be aſſigned for ſuch purpoſes, as 
have no regular plan for their founda- 


N 2 tion. 


1 r80 1 
ton. But acts of generoſity, bene. 
ficence, and charity, will demand extra- 
ordinary expences; and for theſe wealth 
is truly deſirable. But all that can pro- 
perly be offered on this part of the 
fubje& is, that every one ſhould pro- 
portion his extraordinary expences, to 
what he can well ſpare, after proviſion 
made for the more immediately neceſ- 


- ary demands; for no man can be ge- 


nerous or charitable, till he has firſt ſa- 

tisfied all the claims of juſtice. = 
Now if a man has an eſtate ol 
20, 000 l. a year, and lives within the ex- 
pence of 5000/. including all his acts of 
generolity, charity, &c. it is moſt evi- 
dent, that 3000 J. is ſufficient for all his 
pquotts, except what njay. peovideary 
and xeaſonably be reſerved. for bis fa- 
* , and for unforeſeen con- 
tingencies: 
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tingencies : and a philoſopher will deem 
him worth no more ; for all the reſt is 
as uſeleſs to him, as ifit were another's; 
3t might indeed as well be at the bottom 
of the ſea, as in his coffers; what is 
never employed, cannot add to his 
happineſs; though it may to his miſery, 
from the apprehenſion of loſing it, and 
the ſolicitude and anxious concern to 
increaſe it. Hence theſe wretches have. 
been juſtly named miſers. 

Perfect happineſs is not the lot of 
human nature, at leaſt in this ſtate. If 
it were, and the means known, it would 
be wiſe and laudable, to expect and 


| purſue it by ſuch means. Of theſe, 


wealth is generally eſteemed the prin- 
cipal, and therefore ſought more ar- 
dently than all other things; the in- 
ſufficiency of which, however, is moſt 

N 3 apparent, 
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miſerable in the midſt of abundance, 
and with the largeſt poſſeſſions. Even 
Solomon, who had united in himſelf 
all that could contribute to human fe- 
licity, or has ever been counted defir- 
able, ſuch as health, beauty, wiſdom, 
immenſe riches, power, dignity, the 


eſteem and love of mankind in the 
higheſt degree, the means and incli- 


nation to gratify every paſſion, and the 
actual gratification of them to the ut- 
moſt, yet even he complains of the 


vanity and miſery of human life : and 
who can (with the leaſt appearance of - 


reaſon) expect to be happy in this 


world, if he was not? Whatſoever mine 
eyes defired (faith he) I kept not from them, 


# wwith- held not my heart from any joy. for 


in bears 9 8885 in all +4 3 br 


. | was 
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was my portion of all my labour. Then I 
| looked on all the works that my bands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had la- 
' boured to do; and behold, all was vanity 


and vexation of ſpirit, and there was no 


profit under the ſun.—Then I ſaid in my 
heart, as it happeneth to the fool, ſo it 
| bappeneth even to me; and why was T then 
more wiſe ? Then I ſaid in my heart, that 
this alſo is vanity.—T herefore I bated life, 
becauſe the work that is worought under the 
ſun is grievous unto me; for all is vanity | 
and vexation of ſpirit.—Therefore I went 
about, to cauſe my heart to deſpuir of all 
the labour, which 1 took under the ſun. AS 
For what hath man of all bis labour, and 
of the vexation of bis heart, wherein be 
hath laboured under the ſun ? For all bis 
days are ſorrows, and bis travel grief; yea, 
os heart taketh not reſt in the night. This - 

N 4 2 
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alk is vanity. There is nothing better for 
4 nan, than that be ſhould eat and drink, | 

z bis labour. This alſo I ſaw, that it was } 
from the band of God®*, So that, accord- 

ing to Solomon, there is no enjoyment, 
; but in the common and ordinary con- 
veniences of life; and all beyond them, 
is vanity and vexation of ſpirit. Again 1 | 
confidered all travel, and for every right 4 
= work, that for this a man is envied of bis 
oo . neighbour. This is alſo vanity and vexa- — 
e , ſpirit. —Better is an handful with 
eme, than buth the bands full with tra- © 
we vel and wexation of ſpirit +. He that 

leveth filver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with 

- fiber ; nor be that loveth abundance, with = - 
increaſe. ben goods increaſe,--what good 
5 1 there to the ozoners TEN ſeving the 


"Mw - 


E185] 
beholding of them with their eyes ? The 


 Nleep of a labouring man is feveet, whether 
be eat little or nuch; but the abundance 


of the rich will not ſuffer him to flee. * 
Better is little with the fear of the Lord, 


than great treaſure, and trouble therewith. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
then a falled ox, and hatred therewith +. 
The opinion of Solomon is founded 


on the largeſt perſonal experience, that 
ever man had of temporal bleſſings, as 
well as on his obſervations drawn from 
the conditions of others, and amounts 


to this in general; that all externals 
together cannot inſure happineſs to 
mortals, much leſs riches alone; that 
. contentment, which is all that can rea- 
9 ſonably be expected, is ſeated in the 
mind, and depends principally on our 


# Eccl, v. 1 I, ia ĩᷣͤ XV, 17, 18. 
4 Po: n 
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own conduct, and may be attained with 


more probability i in a lower or mode 


. rate ſtate, than in the moſt exalted. 2 
, In ſhort, food, cloathing, lodgiag, | 


the means of conveyance from one 
p'ace to another, of enjoying the con- 
verſation we prefer, of reading ſuch 
authors as our improvement or amuſe- 


ment may require, and ſuch other con- 


veniences of life as reaſon and nature 


generally ſuggeſt; all theſe, ſo far as 


they contribute to ſubſtantial enjoyment, 


are within the compaſs of a very mode- 


rate fortune; and, with an eſtate, or 


income, ſufficient to ſupply the above 


reaſonable demands, a truly wiſe man 


will be content: but this will not pre- 


vent his endeayouring to improve it, 


by all honeſt means; and eſpecially 


with a view to extend his good offices, 


. 


to 


[87] | 
to which every worthy man is ſoſtrongly 
inclined, that all increaſe of power to 
exerciſe theſe, is ſo much increaſe of 
happineſs. But whatever acquiſition of 
fortune he makes, either by his own 
induſtry, or otherwiſe, this will never 
be employed, in adding to the num- 
ber of his domeſtics, or to the pomp of 
his equipage, in oſtentatioufly enlarg- 
ing his manner of living, or in that 
kind of faſhionable diſſipation, by which 
his fortune, and, what is ſtill more 
precious, his time, will be fruitleſsly 
waſted ; but will employ both to 
nobler ends, his own proper improve- 
ment, to rational pleaſures, and prin- 
cipally, to the greateſt of all, that of 
relieving and comforting the indigent, 
the diſtreſſed, and the deſerving ; than 
Which no greater pleaſure was ever en= 


* 


re Ts 


joyed by the human mind, and is pe. 
ferable to all others in this material cir- 


cumſtance, that it ceaſes not with the 
wy but is enjoyed over:again by re- 
flection, and leaves a 8 ſatis- 
faction. 2 0 


When we conſider the various diſtreſj— | 
ſes of our fellow-creatures, ſickneſs, 


extreme poverty, impriſonment, | the 


apprehenſion and dread of it, families 
and friends of theſe involyed with them, 


&c. from the poſſibility of which none 
are exempt, not we ourſelves, how dif- 


ferent ſoever may be our preſent ſitua: 
tion; what exquiſite joy is it to be un- 


expectedly relieved from theſe calami- 
ties? And can it be leſs tothaſe, who, 
with a compaſſionate ſenſe of them, ad- 


| Miniſter to their re lief ? The heart of | 


man is peculiarly formed for this kind 


1 


11891 
of gratification; of which every one is . 


(more or leſs) ſenſible, who is not im- 
merſed in ſenſuality, in pleaſurable 
amuſements, puffed up with pride, or 
too much involved in the buſineſs of 
the world ; or, which is worſt of all, 
contraſted with avarice, the laſt and 
moſt incorrigible of all vices, and which 
renders the heart impenetrable, not only 
to every virtue, but to ny feeling of 
humanity. 
He, therefore, whoſe preſent fortune 
ate him to lead the life he chuſes, 
enjoys all that riches can procure for 
himſelf, conſidered ſeparately ; and 
with this he has reaſon: to be content: 
but indeed no man can, or ought ſo to 
conſider himſelf; he is a ſocial Being, 
and neceſſarily connected with ſociety „ 


and there are ſo many occaſions con- 
tinually 
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tinually preſenting themſelves to his. 
notice, wherein he may be ſerviceable 


to his fellow-creatures, that it is im- 


poſſible he ſhould be happy alone ; he 


cannot be an unconcerned ſpeCtator of 
the calamities of others, ſome of whom 


alſo muſt, by nature, alliance, friend- 
ſhip, acquaintance, or other connec- 
tions, be more peculiarly entitled to his 
regard, Theſe conſiderations will not 
only juſtify him in endeavouring to aug- 


ment his fortune (as was ſaid above) but 


will oblige him to it, at leaſt ſo far as 


may be conſiſtent with his health, and 


the reaſonable enjoyment of that 


portion, which providence has allotted 


him. 


either 


* Dd — 
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Bnut it will hay true, eee 
chat, in general, a medium between 
poverty and riches is | preferable to 


. 
either extreme; in all views, and for 
all purpoſes. As for poverty, this not 
only renders a man unable to aſſiſt 
others, but even to enjoy himſelf, and 
ſubjects him to great temptations, as well 
as ſufferings, which Agur ſuggeſts in 
theſe words ; left I be poor, and ſteal, ana 
take the name of my God in vain. But it 
is needleſs to add any thing on this ex- 
treme, to which there is no danger that 
any one ſhould give the preference. Ir 


is more difficult to convince men, that 
riches do not procure happineſs ;-and 
| yet it is certain, that they do not; for 
1 it is notorious in fact, that the moſt 
| | wealthy are not the moſt happy ; 
whereas, on the contrary ſuppoſition, 
they muſt be ſo in proportion to their 
riches. But it is fo far otherwiſe, that 
many of 'theſe are 'miſerable, and the 
Et. more 


t "1 27 
Kees? on docount of their liches ; foie 
by #vatice, wholly occaſioned by ex- 
traordinary acquiſitions, who were nei- | 
ther avaricious, nor unhappy, before th 
ſuch acquiſitions ; and it muſt be al. 
lowed, that a covetous man is inca- 2 
pable either of enjoying himſelf, or 
promoting the felicity of others. Some 
an gain, on the other hand, by the exceſs 
| of luxury and debauchery, have loſt the 
| Z 8 reliſh of thoſe very pleaſures, in which 
BY they have indulged themſelves, by ſa- 

tiety, which is the Heaſt evil; for with 
this alſo, many have broken cheir con- 
ſtitutions, procured diſcaſes, and ſhort- 
ened their lives: beſides that theſe © 
courſes and habits have rendered theni 
inſenſfible to the wants of their fellow- 825 
creatures; "corrupted their minds, har- 

| dened their hearts, and deſtroyed the 
3 „ Japan ; 
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bp tenderneſs of 1 
And thoſe Who are neither covetous, 
nor debauched, are however for the | 
moſt part ſo engrofſed by the prevalent _ 
cuſtomary modes of diffipation among 
the great, as to have little leiſure for 
reflection, and leſs diſpoſition to attend 
to the diſtreſſes of thoſe below them 5 
ſeldom deſcend enough to be in the 
way of application, from ſuch as moſt 
need, and moſt deſerve relief, and aſſiſt- 
ance; the humble and the modeſt can- 
not approach them. Grandeur, attend- 
ants, and idle, pampered, ſaucy dome 
ſtics render them almoſt inacceſſible 
If there are ſome few among the very 
rich, who are really the happier, and 
the more hbeneficent, in proportion to 


their tiches, yet how few are theſe com- 
por to the reſt, whoſe number affords 


Vol. I. 0 abundant 


they have not ſo much to beſtow, as 
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abundant reafon for the other part of 
Agur's prayer, Give me not riches, left 7 
be full, and deny thee, and ſay, who is the 
Lerd? But thoſe of a middle ſtate have 


not the temptations of either extreme, 


are not placed too high to ſee and ob- 


| ſerve the calamitics of their neighbours, 


Nor too far removed to think themſelves 
liable to the like, nor yet ſo low as to 


be unable to communicate, And every | 
| man's and eyery day's expe . con- 


firms the obſervation, that this rank has 


not only the beſt chance for virtue and 


contentment ; but alſo, that, though 


thaſe who are 3 yet, as they 
are generally 


actually is ances therefore it is 
' Preferable to any other; and though 
abe extraordinary characters of a ſmall 


[ 195] =. 
part of thoſe in the higheſt life, and 1 
moſt affluent circumſtances, may ſhe w 
that virtue is not utterly incompatible 
with riches, yet theſe examples are ſo 


rare, and the contrary ſo general, as 
evince the great danger 1 being = 
ſeſſed of them. 
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. 2 How few have Ser ml or ac- 
quired abilities, or are in a ſituation 
to judge for themſelves? The bulk of 
mankind are, have always been, and 
neceſſarily muſt be, led or directed. 
What is called be univerſal conſent 
of mankind is nothing, there is no ſuch 
thing; a very few influencing multitu- 
des, even without their perceiving it. 
This nation is Chriſtian, not becauſe 
the unprejudiced ſentiments of all the 
people are ſuch, but becauſe the go- 
vernment is Chriſtian; the people would 
have been of any other religion, if eſta+ 


bliſhed, as they were in former Wan 
this fame country. | 
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"But the religion of every man TY 
thinks, and examines for himſelf, is 
ſomething peculiar and perſonal, and 
cannot ep * ap m—— * 
nions. * 

An honeſt man will be PRE open. 
to conviction, and perhaps no ſuch 
has been, throughout his life, of the 
fame opinion without any doubts, or 
variation; and, if ſo, it may have 
happened to the wiſeſt, and beſt, to 
have changed their opinions, even 
more than once in their lives; this 13 
known to have been true of ſome 
ſuch, by their own confeſſion and as 
in each opinion they embraced,. they 
thought themſelves right, at the time; 
ſo if at any particular period they had 
died, they would have died in the 


. of that period, though it 
5 Og * 


Tt 198 J 
W that they out · lived it, and 
changed their opinions; but in what- 
ſbever ſentiments an honeſt man dies, 
his ſtate, hereafter, will be the ſame z 
for it muſt be as true as God is-juſt, 
that all, who, with qual ſincerity, en- 
deavour to render themſelves accepta- 
ble to the Deity, W e 7 
[ of bim. x 
q = - There is no manner Want, bur 
1 the generality of mankind are ſatisfied 
dun moch leſs evidence than is neceſ- = 
* fary for. che eſtabliſmment of truth; | 
gree, as; might be had for a forgery. 
And this is apparent from fact; for all 
men are of the religion of their ſeveral 
countries, and always were: and though 
=> one religion true, viz. our own; and that 
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ti 
all the reſt are falſe, as were formerly 
all but the Jewiſh, yet it is by accident 
(with reſpect to us) that we are Chriſti- 
ſtians: had we been born in a former 
age in this very country, or in the preſent 
age in ſome diſtant country, we ſhould 
have been of a different relig. on. And 
can we ſuppoſe, that, if this had been 
our lot, not our fault; and that with 
the ſame integrity of heart, as at pre- 
ſent, we had embraced and Practiſed a 
religion which we thought the pureſt 
and moſt agreeable to the Deity, any 
ching more could Raw be required 
_ of us? v+», 
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